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ALONE WITH CONSCIENCE. 


L sat alune with my conscience, 
In a place where time had ceased; 
An ' we talked of my former living 
In the land where the years Increased, 
And I felt L should have to answer 
The question it put to me, 
And to face the question and answer 
Throughout an eternity. 


The ghost of forgotten actions 
Came floating before my sight, 
And things that I thought were dead things 
Were alive with terrible might ; 
And the vision of my past life 
Was an awful thing to face, 
Alone with iny conscience sitting 
In that solemnly silent place. 


And so I have learned a lesson, 
Which I ought to have learned before, 
And which, though I learned it dreaming, 
L hope to forget nB more. 
Su TI sit alone with mv conscience, 
In the place where the vears Licrease, 
And Ltry to remember the future, 
In the land where time will cease, 
And I know of the future judgment, 
How dreadfui soe’er it be, 
That to sit alone with my conscience 
Will be Judginent enough for me. 
rn << 


IN AFTER YEARS. 


BY THE HER 
PROMISE ;’’ “A GIRL’S MISTAKE;”’ 
“NOT FAIR FOR ME,” 


AUTHOR OF “THE COST OF 


ET. 


CHAPTER I. 
UST you really go, Jack’ Can't you 
stay a day or two longer?”’ 

“Quite iinpossible, Desinond. [ must be 
back in Durban on the fifteenth of Novein- 
ber.’”’ 

“Well, leall it a confounded nuivance!’’ 
and Desmond Selwyn, pulled his mous- 
tache impatiently. 

“After coming some hundreds of miles 
in a detestable joiting old wagon, without 
a soul to speak to but a couple of Kafirs, on 
purpose to look you up,it is to provoking to 
find I have had all iny trouble and discom- 
fort for nothing.” 

“Why didn’t you ride?” 


“Thought I'd like to try a spell of wagoh- | 


traveling for a change. 

“Coine, Jack, change your plans —stay a 
week longer, and then we can go back to- 
wether. 

“T dare say I shall have had enough of it 
by then.”’ 

“T really cannot, Desmond! [ wasn’t 
born with a silver spoon in iny mouth, like 
you, old tellow ; I have iny living to earn, 
and, if I did not turn up on the appointed 
day, iny place would he filled up pretty 
quickly. 

“You must look ne up in Durban as you 
return, or, betteg still, go back with me 
now.” 

“No; I’'li stay and try my luck, as I atn 

here,”’” Desinond answered carelessly. 
“Have you been fortunate ?”’ 
- “Pretty well on the whole, I have cov- 
ered iny expenses, at all events, which is 
nore than many people can say, and have 
enjoyed the change immensety. I ain sorry 
evough to go back to work again, I assure 
you.”’ 

“Chuck up your situation; you might 
make your fortune if you stayed here,’’ 
Desinond suggested. 

‘“‘T'm not such afoo) ! No; I have had my 
outing, and now I . 
work again. 

“But if you do decide on remain ng, Des- 


inust settle down to 


; , 


na, you bad ‘ er take 
~ hall worke : | 
inv tent and tools as we | don’t k 
vou would appreciate the 
the canteen.’’ 

“All right.” 
Desimond glanced curiously round the 


entertaininent at 


| furnished, old inan. 








and spade, a sieve and a 


———)) 
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| small bell-tent, the furniture of which con- 

| sisted of a deal chair and table, a stretcher, 
with a mattress and blanket; there were a 

| few pots, and plates, a gridiron,and a frying 
pan. 

In one corner a heterogeneous collection 
| of the tools eased by diamond-diggers—pick 
crow bar—were 
piled, and a zine bucket lay on the floor. 

Desmond laughed his 
shoulders as he looked. 


and shrugged 


“Your diggings are not very luxuriously 
How in the world do 
you inanaye to get on? 
own cooking ?” 


Do you do your 


“No, Chaka—one of my Katirs—manages | 


my domestic affairs,” Jack laughed. “I 
have two ‘boys’ einployed to helpine atthe 
claim, and you had better retain them. 
You won't do better, for they are both 
‘green’ Kafirs.’’ 

* “Green Katirs’! What on earth do you 
inean ?”’ 

“A ‘green Kafir,’ my dear boy,’”’ Jack 
answered gravely, “is a Kafir who is as yet 
uncontaminated by the debasing influences 
of eivilization. 

“The Katir, in his savaze condition, is 
honest and sober, and makes a capital ser- 
vant; but a civilized Kafir will lie, cheat, 
and commit any species of wickedness. 
You will find Chaka invaluable.” 

“All right; J’ll take the lot. 
match, Jack.” 

Desmond stepped outside the tent and 
lighted his pipe. 

He was a tall sunburnt young giant, with 


Pass a 


a closely-cropped fair head, long drooping | 


moustachs, and lazy blue eyes, which look- 
ed with undisguised interest on the busy 
scene before him. 

It was late in the afternoon, and the gor- 
geous tints ofa South African sunset flooded 
the sky; the river flowed like a streain of 
blood between its steep banks, and the tall 
willow trees gleaned golden in the quiver- 


| ing light. 


The cainp itself presested a most chaotic 
appearance, for a varied collection of dwell- 
ings—wooden huts, tents, and rude shan- 
ties made of trees—covered 
every available and inter- 
mingled with great mounds of earth and 
stones, like sinall, fortifications, which had 
been thrown up by the diggers, 

At the lower end of the street—if street it 
might be called—stood the canteen, round 
the door of which a group of digyers were 
lounging. 

As the the 
passers-by, a youny girl, carrving a big 
basket in her hand approached. 

She was shabbily dressed ina washed-out 
cotton frock, which barely reached her an- 
kles, and a large hat was pulled over ber 
face with a lamentable disregard of appear- 
ances. 

She glanced carelessly at the new arrival 
as she passed the tent, then paused and 
looked up withasmile as Jack Thorold 
stepped forward and addressed her. 

“How is your brother to-night, Patricia?” 
he asked, in a very gentle voice. “Better I 
hope ?”’ 

“Oh, much Letter !’’—and the girl raised 
a pairof splendid dark eyes, and looked 


branches of 


space, were 


two friends stood watching 


anxiously upintyo Jack's face. “The heat 
always tries him, you know. He was not 
atall well this morning. Are you really 
going to-morrow, Jack ?’ 

“Really. 

+] start at five 

Oh, Tami so sorry! and there was ul 
lisvuised vr the girl's voices ‘+ J esses 

e 

instant, while a mle ms stfu %k flash 
ed into the dark eyes which rested on 


Jack’s face, 
“But he w better, you kuow, or much 


better than he was last week. 

think so—don't you, Jack ?” 

| Jack hesitated an instant before he 
spoke. 


“Oh, yes; much better than last week!" 
| he answered at last, with an odd compassion 
in bis voice. 

“Yes, Lam sorry Lam going, tor I am 
afraid he will iniss me, unless indeed’’— 
and he turned eagerly to Destnond, who 


quiet interest—‘*vou will let my friend Des- 
mond Selwyn act as iny substitute. 
mond old fellow, this voung lady and her 
brother are great triends of mine. Let ine 
introduce you to her, Miss Patricia Ray- 
| nor.”’ 
Desmond 
courteously. 
He was naturally a kind-hearted fellow, 


Des- 


took off his cap and bowed 


scarcely more than achild—tace touched his 
heart keenly. 

“Yes; levine be Jack’s substitute,” 
said pleusantly. 

“IT have succeeded—or rather am going 
to succeed to his tent and tools and claiin, 
and the rest of his belongings, so we may 
as well throw the friends into the bargain! 
And Tam not half a bad fellow, am I, 
Jack 7?” he went on witha low laugh. 

Patricia colored and similed asshe glanced 
shyly into the young man's pleasant 
face. 

fle looked very handsome and distin- 
guished, the child thought, in his perfect! y- 


he 





fitting suit of cool gray tweed; an odd con- 
trast to Jack Thorold in’ bis iwnoleskin 
trousers dyed red with the clay, his dirty 
flannel shirt, and battered hat. 

She felt unusually embarrassed and con- 
strained. 

The color flushed brightly into her pale 
face, and she stammered out a few disjoint- 


ed words, then passed on with a litthe awk- 


ward bow of farewell. 

Desinond looked after her with an amius- 
ed sinile. 

“What a queer little figure! Is she child 
or woman, Jack ?"’ he asked carelessly. 

“Ob, only a child not more than fourteen 
or tifteen, I believe! 

“Poor little thing, | am very sorry for 
her !"’ 

“What is she doing here?” 

“She with her brother 
nineteen—two months ago, and 
boy is dying fast of consumption, aud sie 


will be left quite alone in this God-forsaken 
' 


—a lad of 
now the 


cathe 


piace 

“JT have tried iny best to lnduce them to 
return home with te, both 
determined to remain. 

“They bave had no luck so far--I don’t 
think they have found asingle stone; but 
they have the true gambler sspirit, and are 
certain of success coming sooner or later. 
Poor lad, if it does come it will be of little 
avail to him, at all events !"’ 

“And you want me to look after them a 
bit! All right,” answered Destoond cheer- 
fully. 

“If you will, [ dare searcely think of 
what is before that poor girl,’ Jack said 
sadly. 


but they are 


“She is devoted to her brother, and she 
will not see whatevery one can see—that 
he is dying?” 

“Do you may they are quite alone? Is 


there no one to louk after thei?’ 


“No one. They orvphaus, and [ taney 


are 


have risked their little all in coming here. 
It is hard lines for them.”’ 

so} yok alter ther never fear I) 
about the world long enough already 


Why don’t you marry and settle down? 


“Marry !’"—and Desmond twirled his 
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You 
had been listening to the conversation with | 


and something in the child'’s—for she was | 
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tnoustache and looked welodramatically 
savage and despairing. 
“Not tT! 


“Women are all alike, utterly heartless 
and deceitful ! ° 

“T have bad enough of that sort of thing, 
Jack; a burnt child dreads the fire, you 
know.” ' 

“What! Haven't you got over that old 
affair yet ?" 

Jack spoke in a studiously grave voice, 
but his brown eyes twinkled,and he passed 
his hand across his moustache to 
stnile. 


hide a 


Desinond gave a short laugh. 

“Rather! 

“But it has taught me a lesson, all the 
samme! 

“No, sir, Pshall never marry. She was 
| the only woman T ever loved, and, though 
she jilted ime, I can never forget her or love 
again.’ 

‘Really ! 

“Now, do you know, T had an impression 
that you had quite forgotten,’’ said Jack, 
with a balf-concealed grin of intetse amuse- 
tent. 


“Others have thought ser tow 5" 
iInonmd twirled 


and Des 
again and 
looked more melancholy and Byronic than 


ever, 


his tnoustache 


“In the words of the poet- 


"From sport to sport they hurry me, 
To banish my regret: 
And when they win «a emible from me 
They think that I forget ! 
But 1 don't. 
“She was the only woman—but, there, 
we will distilas the subject! Let us have « 


| good look at yourclaiin, Jack, before sun- 


down,” 
7 . * * e a 


early the 
farcwell to 


next morning, atter saying 
bis friend and = watehing the 
wagon jolt up the steep bank under which 
the town of Priel lay, Destnond strode down 
tothe claim whieh Jack Thorold had for- 
nally resigned to him the night before. It 
was near the river, close by «a large willow- 
tree whose thick foliage provided a pleas- 
ant shelter from the sun's burning rays. 

The two Katirs were already on the spot, 
busily breaking with picks the 


up their 


limme-cemented tnass of pebbles, and heap- 


ing them ready for washing. 
The “cradle,” an ingenious machine eon- 
taining three floors of zine perforated in 
holes of decreasing size, stood close by ; and 
one of the Katics instructed 
“the stall,’ 


glomerated inass of 


Desmond in 


the art of washing as the con 


pebbles is called by 
digyers. 

Destuond looked on keen 
and, by-and-by, eager to begin 
a pick and struck a few strokes, 


Sut it was harder work than 


with interest, 


work, took 


he had ex- 
pected, and, atter an hour or two, he was 
glad to lay the tool aside and rest his aching 
arias, 

He lighted his pipe and sauntered along 
the bank towards the Kaynors’ 
which Jack had pointed out 
night before. 


claim, 
t» hit the 
Patricia was bending over the table seort- 
ing the sand and ny pbebles, close by on 
the bank. 


Stretched on a ruy, with his head resting 
ona pillow, a boy, evidently in the last 
Maye Of comsutnption, lay 

There was a passionate anxiety in the 
lad'’s dark eyes iS they followed every 
movetuent f the yviris brown fingers, au 

n t lushed wasted face 
sta { Desinond with 
| “4 ! 4 
AM, irefuliy and tnethodically, the yirl 


wenton with her work, till, with a faint 


sigh of disappointmnent, she took up the tray 











a 


— 
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) 
and emptied the glistening sand pebbles on 


the bank. 

“No lack again, Jess! Will it ever come, 
I wonder?” Desmond heard her say, ina 
balf-impationt, half-laugning volee, which 
straguled hard to conceal the speaker's real 
disappointment. 

“Tt will come some day'’—there was a 
perfeet confidence in the boy's faint voice, 


and bis eves crew bright and earnest, as he | 


raised binwelf from his rugs, and stniled 
reassuringly into his sister's face, Don't 
despair old woman.” 

of don't; only— 

Patricia turned away from the table, and 
in so doing for the first thine noticed the 
heweoter's prosenee, Sle siniled frankly 
as Drestnond took off his hat and advaneed 
tor thie table, 

“Jesse, this is Mr. Selwyn—Jack’'s friend 

uu oknow, she explained, 

Jesse Stiled, and with an effort, raised 
himself inte a sitting position and held) out 
his liana. 


Desmond sat down on the grass by his 
side, and took the wasted fingers in lis 
own. 

“Jack's friends are always mine," he said 
gently ‘alwavs lave been sincere we were 
ehutos at ton long age. Well, Miss Patri- 
ela, What luck 2? Made your fortune this 


poorhnitn * 
Patrice laughed ; 
‘ 


laugh changed 
down at. the 


Pout Ubae 


infoma Sigh as she pghlanecd 


eropty tray. ° 
“Nay. weare awfully unlueky, ‘she said; 


md then she turned abruptly aside, and 
Joestaond fancied be saw a tear flash inte 
each dark eve. 

Jesse batiuhed, 

‘Ol duck will ehange, never fear, Pat! 
Here is Vomanie coming withatresh supply 
of ‘stull 

The Kati Lprprre rinse hed as Jesse Sprorke " and 


poured a lotots rnd and polotles on the table: 
and Patricia, With a gvlean of renewed hope 
bordgedat bees took up her sorter 
ana ‘ ork afresh. Jes. 


tiltew biace, 


onmeneed her ow 
mond rose amc stood by 

“Please tay DP have 
new to the trade, 
willy. 

Ps this the finial Process 
“Phas as the forlorn 
Patricia, witha berigebit “Tt we find 
hothimg bere, we resiun ourselves to our 
fate, and trv a tresh dot. See, that is the 

first preresee as." 
shi potuted tothe eradle, on the Lopinost 


fier Shae, 
" ” 
i FesSoOn 


Tam quite 


vou hnow,’’ hie said 


hope,” returned 


“iipdie’. 


floorof which lay a glistening heap ot peb 
blessover Whitel the Ihafir was) pouring wa 
ter, 

Patricia, followed by Desmond, walked 
te thie cradle ana sI nnd, her filers 
playing With the Dbriusht stones —carnelians, 
tuates, garnets and corunmdumsof ervstal 
themselves altmost as bevtutiftul, af got as 
Valuable, as the aqiamonds for whieh she 
hooohoecd Ta Nate 

Phe girl planeed inte Desmonads face with 
as! 


” 


“Are thev not pretty 
“Tt seems a shame to throw them away,” 
She sald sSuvIV. 
“Very pretty. 
“Not valuable, though, I SH ppose 


mond washed. 
' 


ae ]es- 


“Cola, aie! 

See this isthe first process; what we eall 
the ‘washing,’ Patriena went omg “the 
earth and simall stones filter through the 
holes, and the larger refuse remiatns. “Phos 
wesortearetd liv, dm the dope of thiding a 
large «lian maed, 

"A hope motoften fultille qd, Tam afraid,” 
said Desmond, with ashrauy of his) shoul- 
ders, 

“Oh, Sometimes ? 

“Jack Phorold found a large diamond 
nine earats, P think, last week,’’ Patricia 


AUSWere ad qpunek ty ° 


“These pebbles are quite worthless, un 
fortunately. 
Ldestn mid looked on with surprised eves 


asthe girl earefully and quickis sorted the 


“Wh, Vou ir qjpliite nn expericnced 


hand! be sated cadtpiringly. 

Pt Vote aeeuist prot clo that.” 

de started) 4 vardoas Patricia raised the 
fuera nit recle and took at from 
| roti is 

“Wi ‘ | r the thine, that i mueh 


' 


fiver baer vouir ditthe diards Dreosimonad 


: bonding over theeradle, 
Cheer Little bist Is tretu rigs titer their 
Powaav Vv isvacd, ft trast between this girl's 
hard Lite ared thre tia ps euaretess lite of bis 
own dittle sisters a hi e, roused all the 
chivalry in the Vout tian s mature, 

The Vola eves Wi i hhed chown inte 
Patt as fae were s | ind’ tender, 
and so full of strancce ¢ passion, that the 
yirl started sand phoed back wath sudden 


halt alarmied question imo her own dark 


Whv did he look at her 


rsoputifulls slit 
wondered, 
Was hesorry for her? 
sorry! 
Wihv should he be sorry? 
Jesse was better, aliiost we to-day in 
! 
| is gw to besorry al it, Pa 
t w " ! \ 
~ 1, ban sorry When le 
wl wert I to lis 
| ba Jesse 
i | ‘ flen come 


THE SATUR 


pourne vs.) 


‘ 


Patricia started at the words. 

“Yes, I like bim too,”’ she answered 
dreamily. 

‘Only— 

“Only what?" 

“Oh, nothing !'' —and Patricia laughed 
and colored as she took up ber sorter and 
went on diligently with her work. 


CHAPTER II. 
ry\lll: intimacy between the three 
people progressed very rapidly 
the next few days, 
Desinond only worked in a desultory 
fashion, by fits and starts, and, having con- 


oung 
uring 


sequentiv plenty of time spent most of it | 


with his new friends, 

Ile soon became a great favorite with both 
brother and sister and the morning which 
passed without lis usual visit seerined very 
long to both. 

Many a lazy pleasant hour Désmond 
spent, Iving on the grass s.noking and 
chatting to Jesseor, in bis more industrious 
moods helping Patricia in her work. 

Iie soon grew very much interested in 
the boy and yirl, who were so young and 
friendless, and so utterly dependent on 
each other; and his heart ached often 
enough to see the tired hopeless look which 
would cloud Patricia’s face as day after day 
passed and still no success rewarded 
labor, 

Jesse was always hopeful and always con- 
ficlemt. 

Patricia might despond and look anxious 
and worried; but the boy's faith in their 
ultimate success never wavered, 

“We will mnake our fortunes, some day, 


incessant 


Pat, never fear!’ he would say cheerfully. 
“As soon aS To ani better, and able to work 
avain thing will look brighter. 

“And when we are rich—as I feel sure 


we Shall: be some day 


se hy om, 


we will enjoy our 


“You shall have pretty dresses and orna 
ments, a horse to ride, and a carriage 
pair of pontes, 

“We will goto Furope and see Paris and 
London, 

“What! 

“You don't believe -lor Patricia 
would sometinies Sasile and sizh wand shake 
her head over these dazzling Visions, 


me?" 


“Well, wait a bit—we shall see!’ 
“You will lave to make haste and get 
stronuwer, Jess, betore we take these long 


Patricia said one day sadly. 


“Stronger ! 


“Oh, the voyage will’ do me a World of 
Tn 

“Tn fact, it will quite set ine up again,’ 
the boy answered hopefully; and Patricia 


listened and stilted and tried to feei hope- 
ful teow, 

Desinond often fella suspicious diniiess 
rise before his eves as he listened to the 
lnd’s way chatter, and thought how soon 
the vovage of life would be over, the jour- 
ney ended for tin. 

It was not long before he learned the his- 
tory of the brother and sister, 

They were orphans; their father had been 
asuyar-planter on the coast near Durban ; 
but ties had been bad, the crops tad tail- 
ed, and at his death very little remained for 
his children. 

An ounele, a merehant in 
offered Jesse asituation im his offiee; but 
the bov, Who was in delieate health, and 
had always Deen aecustomod to a free out- 
door life, loathed the idea of offiee-work, 


Durban, had 


and fired by the glowing: accounts whieh | 
at the | 


reached hin of the fortunes made 
diamond-tleids, determined toseek his own 
there. 

Patricia, much against her aunt's wishes, 
decided on accompanying her. brother to 
the flelds, 

And it was fortunate that she had so deeid- 
ed, forthe rough tedious journey was more 
than Jesse im his delicate state could en- 


dure, and he bad teeem ill ever sinee they | 
reached their destination, It was) very 
touching to see how the boy seemed to 
cling toand depend on his) young. sister, 


With What toetheriy care and tendernes she 


watehed over bin, 

Patricia found her work considerably 
lightened after Desmond's arrival. 

Jesse, who rarely liked fresh acquaint- 


ances, had taken a sudden violent faney to 
Destnond, and was always perfectly happy 
When with bis mew friend, 

And Destnond, who was yood natured 
and kind-hearted “enough, was alwavs 
ready to while away the long hours by his 
pleasant talk and raey deseription of Eng- 
lish lite and the thanv atiusing adventures 
he had met with on his travels: and Patri- 
eli would pause in her work and listen 
silently, with her big eves growing bright 
and exeited, 

He seemed to have been everywhere—to 
have seen evervihing, the girl thought; and 


he was so handsotne and Kind, be bad sueh 
a pleasant low voice, such a genial laugh, it 
was vo Wonder that Patricia,surrounded by 


the coarse rougn digyers, exalted him into 


a hbero or deuii-god. 


She was very voung and childish in 
Hany wavs; she had read very tew novels; 
us Vet no thougnatet love or loyers had en- 
tered herinind: and her love for Des- 


mond Was Simipls 


love of a child, 


the passionate adoring 


Desmond used to feel half flattered, half 
mused by this Innocent unconcealed ador- 
ation 

i. . Pat 4 tl Pat 

. Dr 
lignitt i r’atr 2. vreal ALINDOSt t 
love it when spoke in Desmond’s lazy 
pleasant voce, : 


“What a capital housekeeper tou are!’’ 
? 
Desurond said'to her one morning, when 


DAY EVENING POST. 


-~—-=- 


he had been in vitec 


| Patricia bad brought down froin the w 





her 


and | 


) Wagon three nights a 












savory stew of beefand vegetables, which 
on 
in the early morning, and had warmed in 
the camp-kettle over « wood fire. 

“What a joily little wife you will make 
sone day ! 

“What do you say, Pat ? Will you prom- 
ise to marry ine it I wait half a dozen years 
or so for you?” 

Patricia looked up gravely, but shook her 
head, 

“] should like it extremely,” ‘she said in 
her old-fashioned way; “but I don’t think 
it would do.” ‘ 

“Why not?” 

Patricia hung her head, colored, and 
sighed. 

“Oh, your wife would have to know such 
heaps of things, wouldn't she,’ she said 


_sadly—‘“‘music and painting and French, 


and all kinds of accomplishinents! And I 
know—just nothing at all 1’ 

*You could learn, you know,’ 
suggested gravely. 

“You have plenty ot time before vou. 
And you need not trouble yourself about 
the musical part ¢f your education. I have 
the misfortune to have an unusually correct 
ear, and I have suffered so much in my 
time from amateur. musicians, that I think 
I should almost prefer ny wife to be totally 
ignorant of the science. 

“And, as long a8 you know enough to 
play the accompaniments to my songs, I 
shall be quite satistied.’’ 

“T think T could manage that by-and-by;” 
and Patricia looked more hopeft®. 

“Oh, yves—no doubtofit. T don’t object 
to vour going in for painting,’’ Desmond 
went on in bis lazy voelce; “it 8 harmless 
amusement Cnough, and not so obnoxious 
to the student's fricnds as music, Only it 
must be water-colors, mind—not oil—take 
of that; Teould not) stand 


, 


Desmond 


cure 


Lie pentine ane linseed-oil.”’ 

“Anvihing else l’—Patricia’s eyes were 
dancing Wilh dinusement. 

“Yes, one very important 
mond continued gravely. 

“You must learn to cook! It is an aecoin- 
plishinent in which, alas, very, very few 
women are proficient, and vet it is the one 
of all others which is inmost conducive to 
domestic happiness,” 

“Cook ? 

“Why, that is easy enough! 

“T can cook splendidly now,” 
cried contemptuously. 

Desmond looked at her with 
compassion in his face. 

“My dear child, you have not learned the 
A BC of cookery yet!" he said, with an 
exaggerated soletunity in his face and voice 
that astonished the girl. 

“Twas wrong to call it an accoiuplish- 
ment; it is far beyond that. 

“It is a science—a science which 
labors of a lifetime scarcely suffice to under- 
stand,”’ 

“Oh, dear me! —and poor 
blushed at her own ignorance. 

“IT had no idea it was so difficult. Do 
vou think, Mr. Selwyn, that I could ever 


itein,”’ Des- 


Patricia 


an intinite 


Patricia 


| be clever enough to understand it? IT don't 


Inean now of conrse ; but if T tried very 
hard—tor four or five years, vou know ?”’ 

“DT shall always be pleased to give you a 
few hints,’ Desinond answered deliber- 
ately. 

“Suppose you invite me up to your wagon 
this evening, and I'll teach you how = to 
iInake coffee properly.” 

Much to his surprise, Patricia hesitated, 
and the crimson color rushed in a burning 
flood over her tace and neck. 

“Not—not to-night,” = she 
hasti' 

“Tam going to be—busy; another night, 
please.”’ 

“Why don't vou tell him the truth, Pat?” 
Jesse putin in his weak voice. 

He was looking unusually ill that) morn- 
ing, Desmond thought, as he lay back on 
his rey with closed eves listening with a 
languid stuile to the others’ talk. 

* Patricia down to the Fernleys’ 
week, Des:mond, to 
teach the brats to read and spell, and this 
is one of her busy nights, 

“You come np and see me old fellow. I 
stnall be only too glad.’ 

“All right,’ Desinond replied. 

Ife looked, curiously at Patricia as he 
spoke, 

The girl had risen trom 
was bending over her table 
gers plaving nervously with 
and sand. 

The critmson flush had died out of her 
face, leaving it Strangely pale and haggard, 
and her lips were quivering nervously. 

There was an odd defiant expression in 
her great dark eves whieh puzzled Des- 
mond nota litthe He looked at her with a 
pitving smile. 

“Poor litthe girl! 

“Don't you work hard enough during the 
day?” he said kindly. 

“This is—very easy work.” 

Patricia stiniled bravely, but 
that defiant look in her eyes. 

*And well paid, I trust ?”’ 

“Very well paid! 

“Perhaps vou did not think I was clever 


stamunered 


ocs 


the bank, and 
With her fin- 
the pebbles 


still with 


enough to take pupils, Mr. Selwyn? You 
look so surprised ! 
“Il aui—cleverer than you think per- 
haps, 
Des is ] 
] i wa " VW 
a’ 
@ Pat, is y ? 
iress iy h “ . Md 
iup, with a half-jesting, half-earnest 
Sinile 


‘Let me see ; how old are you?” 
“Fifteen next birthday.”’ 
‘Fifteen. 


1 to share their dinner, a 





your gar- | 
nents bein laipregnated with the sinell of 


the 


| reputable young baggage in my w 
among these 


| certainly.’ 


“Then in five or six years’ time, when 
you have tnastered all the necessary ac- 
cou plishments—cook ing in particular—you 
will be ny little wite.’’ ° 

“If you will wait for me.” 

Desmond's speech had nad the effect he 
desired ; the color had come back to Patri- 
cia’s face, and her dark eyes were shining 
softiy as she looked up into the young 
man’s kind face, 

“Ob, I'll wait, honor bright; I promise 
faithfully !’’ Desinond answered ; and then 
with a gay m4. he bent his head and 
kissed the child's sweet serious lips. 





CHAPTER III. 


SN’T it very late for your sister to be 
out alone ?’’ Desmond said to Jesse the 
saine evening, as they sat together in 

the wagon. 

Desmond had looked at his watch several 
times already, and wondered that Patricia's 
duties should detain her so long. ‘The 
are a rougb Jot in the camp, remember. Is 
she always as late as this ?’’ 

‘“Cenerally. 

“Oh, she can take care of herself!’ Jesse 
returned placidly. 

“Shall I walk down and bring her 
home ?” 

“If you like; but really there is no need. 
She is used to going about alone.”’ 

‘All the same, I'll go.’’ 

Jesse looked a little surprised as Des- 
mond rose from his seatand jumped down 
from the wagon. 

Ile was so accustomed to depend upon his 
sister that the idea of Patricia’s needing 
help and protection struck him as being 
oda and rather absurd. 

‘Look into the store as you pass, Desmond. 
She had to call there, I know,’’he said care- 
lessly. 

Desmond walked down the street towards 
the Fernleys’ wagon. 

They had outspanned on the opposite side 
of the cainp, near the steep bank under 
which the town lay. 

It was a bright moonlight night, and 
Desmond thought what a picturesque scene 
the camp presented with the soft light 
pouring on the odd-looking shanties and 
tents. 

Hie sauntered slowly down the street, 
with his pipe in his mouth, and paused for 
an instant at the store where Patricia was 


| wont to buy her scanty supply of groceries. 
| The proprietor was driving a roaring trade, 


for the store was lull of women with bask- 

ets and babies on their arms, marketing; 

but Des'nond looked in vain for Patricia, 
Hie went on past the canteen, whence the 


, sound of loud voices and laughter and the 
_tinkle of a piano issued, till he reached the 


Fernleys’ wagon. 

The door stood open for the night was 
sultry. 

Mrs Fernley, a rather coarse vulgar-look- 
ing Woman, was sitting just within hushing 
a sickly baby to sleep in her arms. She 
glanced up in some surprise as Desmond 
approached, 

‘(zood evening, Mrs. Fernley,’’ he said, 
taking off his hat courteously. “Is Miss 
Raynor here? I have come to take her 
hoine.”’ 

Mrs. Fernley’s lips tightened into a thin 
line. 

**Miss Raynor here ! 

“No, indeed ! 

‘Not very likely, I reckon!’’ she said 
shortly, » 

“Why not ?”’ 

Desmoud spoke rather haughtily, for 
something alimost approaching to insolence 
in the wotnan’s voice irritated him inex- 
pressibly. “She has been here to-night, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“No, she hasn't ! 

“Do you think I would have such a dis- 
on— 
innocent children?’ Mrs, 
Fernley answered, in a tone of ineffable 
conten pt. 

“Please be careful what you say. 
are speaking of my friend, 
Desinond said haughtily. 
not here, | suppose ?”’ 

“No, she isn’t. 

“If you want Patricia Raynor, Mr.Selwyn 
you must look somewhere else—not here, 


You 
remeimber,"’ 
‘*Miss Raynor is 


‘But where shall I look? She told me 
she was coming bere, that she taught your 


, children,’’ Desinond said. 


He tried to speak to curb the anger and 
irritation Which the woman's manner 
aroused in his mind; but his heart beat 
painfully as he asked the qdestion. 

“Where? Why in the canteen, otf 


, course!’ Mrs. Fernley answered, with a 
| short laugh. 


“In the canteen !’’—and Desmond looked 
hopelessly bewildered. 

“Yes, in the canteen, where she sings and 
plays the piano to all the idle drunkards 
and gainblers in the cainp. Do you think I 
would have a girl like that to teach my 
children ? 

‘*No; she did teach them for a short time, 
it is true ; but ny lady found singing at the 
santeen much more profitable and suited to 
her taste ; so she went and good riddance, [ 
Sav! 

‘It must bea mistake,’’ Desmond said, 
looking very white ana haughty. 

He took off his hat, and walked away 
from the wagon with Mrs. Fernley’s scorn- 


ful laugh following him through the 
Slience 
‘ and s« f you don’t believe me,’ 
A lal r ' 
Les, I wiil g 


| 
> 
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sinond bit his moustache savagely,and 
deterinined to follow her advice, and see 


for himself if this thing—so utterly imon- 
strous and horrible in his eyes—was really 
true. 


Patricia—shy little Pat—who had seemed 
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to shrink from any intercourse with her 
rough neighbors in the camp, who was so 
modest and refined and gentle, singing ina 
disreputable canteen toa lot of drnken dig. 
rers! - 

“Oh, it is impossible !'’ Desmond thought. 

He had often been in the canteen betore, 
but never during the evening ; for the coun- 
pany usually gathered there and the style 
of entertainment were very far opposed to 
his tastes; and now, as he pushed open the 
door and stood on the threshoid, the sick- 
ening smell of spirits, the clouds of tobacco 
sinoke, and the loud coarse voices and 
langhter disgusted and repelled him. 

Close by the table four or five men, all 
ot whom were known to him, were seated 
round a table playing “Napoleon”; and, 
from the piles of gold on the table and the 
absorbed ese ot the men, Desmond judged 
the stakes to be pretty high. 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 
_-—> 


Hespy Chester’s Dream. 








BY OLIVE BELL. 





LORD, if it were only true!’ Aunt 

Hespy Chester groened, as she sat bolt 

upright in bed, staring at the odd 
shadows the dim lamplight cast on the 
wainscotted wall. 

The fire had died out in the huge fire- 
place, and Aunt Hespy’s bed chamber, was 
halt iight, half shadow, for the ivory-white 
rays of the full moon stole in through the 
large windows, draped with thin lace cur- 
tains, and iningled with the lainp-light. It 
flickered over the wrinkled old face, whiter 
now than the snowy coverlet, for a strange 
terror had seized her, and for the first time 
in her life, Aunt Hespy quaked with abject 
fear. 

She laid back on her pillow, with a 
smothered storm of sobs. 

“QO Lord!" she repeated, “I can’t get over 
it ! 

“It was all so real. 


Lord, it was only a dream.” 

It was only a dream, but Aunt Hespy 
could not get it out of her head. 

She heard the great clock im the hali 
strike twelve—slowly, solemnly, as she re- 
meimbLered to have heard it strike the 
night her good old master died, and the 
tears trickled down her wrinkled cheeks, 
as her thoughts went back over the happy 
years spent in his service. 


ful employer, a8 Inany a man and woman 
in Ridgeway could testify, for he had hun- 
dreds ot mill hands under him, for William 
Abercrombie was one of the largest cotton 
manufacturers in the New England states. 
He had died unmarried, and Hespy, who 
had been his housekeeper and confidential 
friend for over thirty years, knew many of 
his secrets. 

All his property, real and personal, ex- 
cept 4 large annuity tofthe orphan daughter 
of a cousin in the South, and handsome be- 
quests to herself and other servants, had 
been willed—so he told Hespy—to his 
adopted son, Godfrey Moore. 

Godtrey was a fine, frank, young man of 
twenty-five, the idol gf old Hespy’s heart, 
and great was her astonishment, when at 
her master’s death, no will was to be found, | 
and Godfrey wus left utterly unprovided tor. 
In her perplexity and despair, Hespy bad 
appealed to Gertrude Wilcox, who had been 
in the North on a visit, and had spent sev- 
eral inonth’s at the old mansion. 

“Miss Wilcox,’’—Hespy would never 
forget the pale haughty face the girl turned 
towards her, as she put the question, ‘* W bat 
has become of Mr. Abercroiunbe’s will ?”’ 

“How do IT know?” tartly responded 
Miss Wilcox, as she turned tu the window, 
as if to avoid Hespy’s Keen, sad eyes. ‘Did 
he make one?” 

‘“‘] am sure he did, he told ine so himself, 
and he never told a lie.” 


me, 


— 


“T always knew she was a snake—but | 


He had been a kind master, anda thought- | 


| cox—stately, calm, and reticent, was mis- 
tress of Abercrombie Hall. 

| And Hespy, although not satisfied, had 
rown reconciled to the state of aftairs. 


| 8 
But the dream that startied her into the 


ejaculation, with which we begin this story | 


had awakened a new hope in her heart. 
She tossed on her pillow, watching the 
white moonlight growing whiter, as it 
sifted through the lace curtains, the shad- 
| ows on the walls taking a thousand differ- 
ent shapes, as they danced before her eyes. 
“I can't get over it,”’ she sighed. 
“I can't rest, for the sight of her will 
| never leave iny eyes—the she villian, that 
| she is! 


Godfrey.” 

To think was to act, with Hespy Chester. 
She always had a resolute will, although 
the tenderest of women in disposition. 

She was an old maid—an old woman past 
sixty, grown meek and patient under the 
lash of heavy trials, and heavier burdens, 
and but a shadow of the comely young girl 
who had entered womanhood with such 
bri 
had dritted away from her, like rudderless 
ships, that drift out to sea, to return never 
more. 

But Hespy thought of none of these 
things, as she robed herself warmly for her 
walk through the crisp November dawn, to 
Godfrey's lodgings, less than a mile away. 

Her mind was full of one gene 
dream, and she could not rest until she had 
confided it to Godfrey. 

Wrapping herself in a dark cloak, she 
drew the hood over her frilled cap, and 
| stole down into the great hall, where a 
| sinall lamp was burning. 
| She looked up at the gilded face of the 

old clock, that ticked away so diligently ia 
| the corner, and saw it was four o'clock. 

“f can be back before the servants aro 
astir; if | walk briskly,’’ she muttered,and 
cautiously unlocking a side-door, that led 

| into the shrubbery, Hespy wen* swiftly 
down the leaf-strewn path, and was soon on 
the high road that led to Ridgeway. 

She walked on steadily, ber dim eyes 
| fixed on the lights that flashed from = the 
| windows of the mills in the village, her 

withered face growing rosy with exercise, 

On the outskirts of the village stood a neat 
| cottage, Surrounded by a sinall garden. 
| Hespy was lifting the latch of the gate, 
when the cottage door opened, and a tall 
young Inman in a heavy gray ulster, came 
| quickly down the path, 
; “Aunt Hespy!’ exclaimed 
Moore—for it was he -as be caught 
glimpse of the face under the hood, ‘what 
brought you out so early ?”’ 

“Don't laugh at me, when I tell you 
Godfrey,” whispered the old woman a little 
hysterically, ‘but it was a dreain.”’ 

“A what ?” 

There was a laugh in Godfrey's voice, 
and Hespy knew that if the light had been 
clearer, she would have seen the mischief 








“I'll get ont of my bed, and go and tell | 


ht hopes of the future—hopes, that alas! | 


Godfrey | 


“a | 


. 


THE SATURDAY 


. 


Spawn FUSE 


| 


“Do as you please,’ suniled Godfrey, “but 
dg it quietly ; I would not like to base 
many hopes on a dream.” 

“If there was wrong in it, God will set it 
right ; you will see that Godfrey. I cannot 
tell where che will went to,for lawyer 
| Weir and the witnesses, all say it was 
made.’ 

Hespy drew her hood closer about her 
face and hurried homew ard, while Giodfrey 
stood looking after her with a thoughtful 
face and a back ward glance a this prosperous 
|} youth. 

But he wasa brave man and 
disappointment without comment, 

Hespy Chester reached home betore her 
young mistress was stirring, and = imie- 
diately commenced her search. 

After great difficulty she found a key 
that fitted the lock. 

When the door vas opened she crept in 
through the dust and debris, caretully 


— 


bore his 





might be seen. 

After groping around for a few minutes, 
| she caine across a bundle of flannel, which 
to her delight she found enveloped the 
pewter tankard. 


Imagine her joy and astonishment, when 
on raising the lid, she found the roll of 
parchment seen in her dream. Instinct 
told her it was the missing will. 

“The Lord's name be praised !'’ mur- 
mured Hespy, falling on her knees, “what 
athankful woman I am.” 

Before nightfall ot the short November 
day, the ro:l of parchment was in 
Weir's hands. 

And Miss Wilcox, ignorant of the cloud 
that was breaking over her path, went 
about her usual dugies and pleasures in 
unsuspecting innocence. 

She was not a happy woman, but she was 
a woman who loved wealth and = social 
orhapay and after spending her orphaned 
ife in comparative poverty, it is mot to be 
wondered that she was #0 eager to grasp at 
the case and luxury chanee threw in her 
Way. 

A few days later, Miss Wileox was suin- 
moned to meet Mr. Wier, in the library. 

“Who is with him, Hespy?°’ she asked, 
her black eyes dilating with a spasin of fear. 

‘“iodtrey Moore, and two other gentle- 
men,’’ was Ilespy's quiet reply, as she pre- 
ceded Miss Wilcox doen the long ball, 

“What are they here for?’ she asked, 
| trembling. 

“Time will tell,’’ was the curt reply. 

Miss Wilcox was no hardened sinner,and 
the white face that greeted the four gentle- 
men, bore the iinpress of great mental sut- 
fering. 

“Miss Wileox,” began Mr. Weir, “I am 








will has been found.”’ 

“Found ! echoed Miss Wilsox, her white 
face growing whiter, 

“Where ?”’ 





in the speaker’s blue eyes. 

“A dream,” she repeated testily, “you 
are not growing deaf (rodtrey ?”’ 

“Come this way, and tell ine all about 
it,” he said kindly, as he drew Hespy into 
the shelter of asmall arbor, “now speak 
low, Aunt Hespy.” 


very bad Quimor last night. 

“Miss Wilcox bad been cross and snappish 
all day. 

“She seems possessed of an evil spirit 
sometiines—perhbaps her sins harass her— 
and she keeps us in hot water. 

“[T was very low spirived and angry 
when I Jaid my head onthe pillow, and I 
dozed off to sleep, thinking of you and the 
old tnaster, 

“Ab! it's changed davs with both of us, 
Godfrey. 

“Well, I dream’t I saw Miss 
stealing out of inaster’s rogin with 


Wileox 
her cat- 


| jike tread, with asimall roll of parchtneut 


in her hand. 
“She held it to her breast witheone hand, 





“Who was the property left to?” 

Miss Wilcox, was beating an itnpatient 
tattoo on the window sill, asif tired of the | 
interview. 

‘To Godfrey, with a large sum to be paid | 
yearly to yourself, and legacies to the ser- 
vants,’’ Hespy said, sadly, for her heart 
was very sore for Godfrey. 

“But the will cannot be tound, and the | 
whole estate goes to the next of kilf.”’ 

“Which is myself,” said Miss Wilcox, 
with a hight cruel ‘augh, that rang in Aunt 
Hougs ears for many days after. 

“ 
my good luck. 

“1 will be a kind mistress to you all, and 
look up some good position for Mr.Movore.”’ 

How coolly she took it! 

Just as it she had planned it all before- 
hand, thought Aunt Hespy. 

She looked at the tall slim figure of the 
girl, at the pale face, with eyes as black as 
sloes, Shining from under straight black 
brows, and sinooth masses of black hair, 
brushed away trom the low torehead. 

It was not a homely face, yet there was 
no beauty init, for it was the face of a wo- 
inan, without a woman's tenderness in it— 
a hard, cruel, scheming face, and from that 
hour, Hespy never called her anything but 
the “snake.” 

After that, affairs at the Abercrombie 
mansion went on, in the old groove, except 
that the old master’s kindly 
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it had been Hespy’s hear 
their coftee, and her laugh had oft 
“seen with theirs, for they had 
1appy trio. - 

Sut Godfrey was gone now—filling a re- 
sponsible position in one of the mills be 
was to have been owner of, and Miss Wil- 
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ell, i willtry and make the most ot 


and in the other she carried a stnall Jamip. 
There was a look on her face, ana a glitter 
in her eyes, that I can never forget. She 
glided along the hall,and when she reached 
the closet at the lower end—the one where 
Mr. Abercrombie kept ail his old trumpery 
—she went in, and crept silently to the 
door, and peered in. 

“Where do you think she put the roll of 
parchinent, Godfrey ? 

“In theold pewter tankard that belonged 
tothe master’s grandinother. 

“She wrapped it up ina lot of old flan- 
nels, and threw it back intothe corner. I 
woke up then, all in a quiver, between joy 
and fear. 

“Oh, Godfrey, my boy, I know it was the 
lost will. 
| “She was prowling around the house for 

weeks before the tnaster died,and Godtrey, 

she acted awful queer,” 

Godfrey Moore stood very still for a few 
moments. 

Jt was only a dreain—and he had no faith 
in dreains—but he re newmbered the strange 
haunted look in the girl’s eyes when Mr. 
Abercrombie lay dead ; and be tancied she 
always avoided hit. 

Could it be possible, that she had stolen 

' the will ? 


Godfrey felt his face growing white, for 
he had been bitterly disappointed wien he 
wealth swept from under 


saw all this vast 


his very grasp, not that he had any spe 


a } 


“*T ain i; th } i 
Hespy,’’ he said, ‘‘dreains rarely « 
except in fiction.”’ 

“But this one was so life-like, Godfrey,” 

| persisted Hespy, “I think I'll search the 
| closet.’’ 


ira 8 no SU 


mime true 


“Well, Godfrey dear, I went to bed ina | 





“Ina pewter tankard belonging to Mr. 
Abererombie'’s grandmother,’ said) Mr. 
Weir, producing the tankard with a sinile. 
“Tt was hid away in a corner of the hail 
closet.”’ 

“Tlow—-how—"" gasped Miss Wileox, 
grasping the back of a chair for support, 
“was this found out?” 

“JT dreamed IT saw you hide it’ there,” 
spoke up Hespy, “and | searched for it, 
and never knew a moment's rest, until I 
, putitin iawyer’s Wier'’s hands. You see I 

always thought you were too sleek.”’ 
| ‘There were white rings around Miss Ger- 
| trades thin red lipsjand her eyes tell under 
Gsodtrey Moore’s glanee of contetnpt, She 
never opened her lips in self-defense, tor 
herown words had confirmed ber guilt. 
She dropped into a chair, and listened to 
the reading of the will, with acalin im 
passive lace, 


When it was over, she arose and stood a 
moment before Godfrey Moore, with ber 
thin hands clasped on her breast. 

“Think as Kindly of ine) as you can. 
have never known a moment's rest, 
my cousin’s death; but T loved money--ob, 
how L loved it! jae 


sSinee 


Itis all over now! 

She left the room without another word, 
and hastily packing up her belongings, 
left Abercrombie Hall torever. 

Godtrey Moore--to the delight of old 
Hespy——caine back to lite, Case and luxury 
in the home of his youth. 

He yenerously trebled the annuity lett 
Miss Wileox by his adopted father, and 
Hespy always filled an honored place in his 
home. 

“T never took mnuch account in dreams,”’ 
Hespy is wont tosay, “but Lord, how true 
that dream was! Only, I'd like two know, 
how she got hold of the will.” 

— 

THe BURGLAR’s Secret.—-At a London 
west end establishment lately a burglar 
was caught red-handed in the strony rum 
opening a safe containing a fortune, w ith « 
key as perfect as though it had been mnade 
originally tor the lock. The tan was 
convicted, and bis prosecutors, out of 
curiosity, begged him to tell thems how he 
yotthe key. ‘Nothing easier,” he replied. 
“We knew who carried the key* and what 
;home and wy pals we gets into 
With your inanager w hen 
rail. One of had 
lias any T 
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CHARCOATI (‘harcoal should be fed 
bogs and poultry. Experiment bas demon 
strated thatthe same amount of feed will 


produce afar greater amount of flesh aud 
j fat when fed with charcoal. 





closing the door behind her, that no light | 


lawyer | 


here to inform you, that Mr. Abererombie's | 


| 


Bric-a- Brac. 


INskCTS.—-The Stag-beetle has been call- 
ed by Germans fire-worm, from an idea that 
itcarries about fire in its Jaws, and thus 
causes conflagrations, Amongst the same 
people, Fire- thes are known as‘little sprites’ 
and the lower classes in Spain and Italy 
believed them to be ‘perturbed and wan- 
dering spirits.’ 

Nick PaArerR Wertaur.—A Scotch paper 
relates the foilowing story of a whimsical 
bequest: Some years ago an English gen- 
tleinan bequeathed to his two daughters 
their weight in £1 bank notes. A finer pair 
of paper weights has never yet been heard 
of, for the eidest daughter got £51,200 and 
the voungest £57,344. 

CuTrtTing TiMBER.—Columella, Cato, Vi- 
triviuos and Pliny, and other old authors, all 
had their notions of the advantage of cut- 
| ting timber at pertain ages of the toon, and 
| their superstition was long preserved in the 
royal ordinances of France to the conser- 
vators of the forests, who were directed to 
fell only “in the wane of the moon,™ and 
“when the wind was in the north.” 

AN ASTOUNDING AprpPpEeTITeE—Tavlor, the 
water poet, gave an account of one Nicholas 
Wood, a Kentish tnan, who had a power of 
stowing away a marvelous quantity of food 
ataineal. Ele was credited with havingon 
one oceasion devoured a whole raw sheep ; 
on another, three dozen pigeons; on a third 
several rabbits; on a fourth eighteen yards 
of black pudding, while on two other occa- 
sions the quantities set down were sixty 
| pounds of cherries and three pecks of daim- 
SOTIM, 

IN THE HRART OF AN OAK.—A curiosity 
in vegetation has been shown in the pos 
session of a Watertord, Conn., man. In 
splitting alog of black oak «a picture ap- 
peared on the sinooth grain in the heart of 
the tree, It is # landseape, rather # 
ecluinp of trees, with trunk and branches 
and twigs as clearly detined as though 
drawn with ink or photographed by the 
sun's rays. The trees form a picture about 
four inches square, showing like the open 
leat of a book, and the same on the opposite 
page. He says it isa pretty good portrait- 
ure of the cluiup of trees whioh he felled, 
the picture appearing in the heart of the 
largestone. Perhaps it will be explained 
that this isa fungus growth, which, starting 
nearthe bark, pushed its way inward and 
upwardin the forin shown. lk so, it was a 
| persistant and ambitious bit of veyetation, 
| bound to wo ahead through very discourag- 
ing cireutuistances, 

\ SINGULAR Book.--Probably the most 
singular curiosity inthe book world is a 
volume that belagys to the family of the 





or 


| family of the Prince de Ligne,and it is now 


in France, Ttis entitled “The Passion of 
Christ,” and is neither written nor printed. 
Iivery letter of the text is cut out of the 
leat; and being interleaved with blue pa- 
per, it is as easily read the best print. 
The labor and patience bestowed in its 
completion oust have been excessive, 
especially when the precision and toiinute- 
ness of the letters are considered. The 


us 


general execution, Im every respect, is 
Indeed vdimiuirable ; and the volume os of 
the toost delicate and costly Kind. BReoeleol- 


plitrs I]. of Gertsany offered tor it, in ldo, 
eleven thousand duecats, which woos proba. 
bly equal to sixty thousand at this day. 
The toost remarkable circumstance conm- 
nected with this literary treasure Lriat it 
bears the roval artusof Royland; bat when 
it Was do thateountry, and ty whom owned 
has never been ascoertamed, 


's 


Do Rats REASON 7A) few evenings 
since, as the rain was falling in torrents, 
deluying the little vard by the howse, @ 
large rat was observed to oome hurriedly 
outol a hole oy the side of the house, 
where the water was pouring in, and 


Mpritayeirigy forward to an Opposite building, 


: 


for # moment disappeared, jack again 
came the rat and plunyved into the hole, 
which was fast being tilled with weter, and 
In ainoment reappeared, bearing in her 
mouth a youny rat, whieh ste carried to 
the Opposite boeathebsrogy. ‘Thos she continued 
to labor, until tive of the youty had been 


rescued frou: a watery grave, and deposited 
na place Ob salety ; teat cn cornitiige myelin 
from the wall with one of her youny in her 
mouth, dropped it down tpon the 
ground, and after looking @ totent, again 
took itup, and trying to wake it, laid it 
down again. The little one was dead. It 
had been drowned. Alter repeated efforts 
to bring to lite her offspring, she tmiourin- 
fully lett the litthe one, and went to the new 
home *he bad prepared for ber tmure for- 
tunate family. 


hie 


Wispom ano Wroows, Many wise 
men have married widows and have found 
them the best of wives, } rl instances 
Washington, Jetherfon and bPranklin eaeh 
married a widow, the maries be Severn 
ly Mrs. Curtis, Mrs. Skeleton and) Mrs, 

tead. Dr. Johnson and the plilanthropist 
Howard each tuartied widows who were 
many Vears their ss wm bo th lived 
very happy, mned Jeokas never ceased to 
bepotirnn for bits heepearted Petts Die tirst 
\ Aproleons tiart 1a Wid ‘ iid as long as 
he continued + progress 
W As 2) i i - j \ Ve v 






Anata wii Gin Mobhatnined « 
sik on the same list, for at twenty-five he 
inarried the widow Kadijah, who was forty 
and whose wealthand influence were an 


| assistance toa needy adventurer, 
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LIGHT, 


CHAPTER XXVI 
‘she confessed, shaking her head;*it 
Is ot wo with one, 
it one may judge of one- 
that 1 was fitted to be the light 
mertnne greved inan’s home, and to nurse sweet 
children on mv Knees. 
“Bot T will tell you my story, Agnes, 
“You know it is againstour rules to speak 
of ourselves or OUP past, 
“Yet ittmay be wisdom in iny place todo 


WAIT, AND HOPE, 





Dwell not long upon your serrow, 
Let my words «a balm inpart, 
doy nay sinile again to-morrow, 


Aud onee more make glad ) our heart. 


Let not passing clouds distress vou ; 
Mravely with the future cope . 

Care will never more oppress vou, 
If you will but wait, and bepe 


If, in Joy, as tu your sorrow, 


You turn vour thouyhtsto Him above, 


Bright will ever seem to-morrow, 
And vou li live a life of love, 
If, tue patties of virtue steering, 
Heaven her yates to you will ope, 
Al these words vour sorrow cheering, 
Pray be patient walt, and hope.” 
—————_— 


A BLACK VEIL. 


HY THE AUTHOR OF “RF HROM LOOM 10 BUN 


“WRAKER THAN A WOMAN,” 


KLC., ETC., HTC 


**p think 


“At least, I will ron the risk; but there 
Iso need to tnention names, 
“You ask me how T beeame a sister, 
was because Tloved an unworthy 
and my love was given in vaio.’ 
It was the old story of worumno’s trustand 
man’s perfidy, and: base desertion for one 
who was better dowered than Sister Clare, 
and the efleet was to tar her lite and leave 
her altiost heart-broken, 
When she had finished, I looked up 
the beautiful sad) face, 
“Did yout one-time lover ever wish you 
dead?" PT ashed. 
She looked startled, 
DP should think mot,” 
“Twas never in lis way. 
“lie married the rich and titled widow a 
lew weeks alterwards, and in the garden at 
Allan Tsat and listened to his) wed- 
chitige-brebis. 
“No,” 


“They did everything that was possible 
me; but TP honestly believe TP should 
have gone mad had fb not Gomme to 
Metheldreda, 

“OAL first mV peirents were very 
joy: bat, after atime, seeing that may baappe 
ness was at stake, they finally gave 
consent. 

“And, Agnes,” she concluded, after 
petuse, the moral of my story is this 
place the love and happiness of vour life in 
hands of any tian.” 
“DT scall never leave St. Etheldreda's,”’ 


She looked at ine with wistful, vearning 


“Tam old in heart,’’ T said. 
“Oh, Sister Clare, what asad story yours 


The palnof ithas become a part of my 
‘she said gently. 
“Are you really 


happy yo I 
d. 


“Would vou leave here if you could?” 

“Tam bappier here,” 
should be dm any other place. 

“You seo ny life is engrossed with 
Interests of others, 

“Even the bitterness of iny love-story has 
tuded,. 

“Pamtashamed to complain when T see 
What others suffer and endure, 

"Oh, Agnes, what is that?” 

It was the striking of the cloek, followed 
by the ringing of the “Angelus.” 

We looked at each other iu surprise and 
disiiay. 

We had talked until it was time to rise. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


PQVlk bright June sun was shining, and 
Mother Etheldreda bad sent ie 
the garden with Sister Rose to 

to the flowers, 

Our convent was in the northern 

virtsof the citv, and the 

sonmed there were not such as grew in the 
irt ot the country. 

Vertheless our roses were treasured by 


btheldreda did not like them 


~ 


Wewere to prop ip those that 


uly 


jrooping, to remove the dead leaves,and to 
water then. 

“You need not work in silence on 
bright, beautiful morning,’ satd 
Etheldreda, as she left us. 

“Agnes, you look ws though you had 


“LOMD LYNNE’ ® CHOICE,’ 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


object, 


she answered, 


she said, mustigiy, “LP should not 
thitth beoewer wished tae cead."’ 
“Phen. DP thought to mivself, 
row US tol so gereuat as pode.” 
“Whether he is lappy or miserable, liv- 
ing or dead, T Know mot,” continued Sister 
Clare. 
“PT could not endure iy life. My parents 
took toe aberenact. 


“your 


Mother 


unwill- 


she replied, “than I 


attend 


flow crs 


! 
| 
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grown quite accustomed to St. Etheldreda’s. | 


Sinile. 
It was just one year since I had been en- 
_ treated to conjugate the German verb 
singen, and my thoughts would wander to 
the song of the thrush. 

How the scene came back to ine—the bay 
window where I loved to stand, because 
there I could see over the beautiful garden 
of Petarn House! 

How well I remembered the hour that 
good Miss Pentarn granted ine to idle away 
as IT would! 

One year! 

Yet I had lived a lifetime in it. 

] was nearly seventeen on the June 
morning when Llistened to the thrush; I 
was nearly eighteen now. 

Then I was‘’a child; but now I was a wo- 
ian. 

In the oast year I had learned life's great 
lesson of love. 

Being out in the bright sunshine amongst 
the roses brought beatitul Yatton to my 
rented, 

But l would endeavor not to think of 
its—T would not sadden my heart with its 
Hhletortes, 

Yet now and then a picture of ny youn 
kinsinan, with his beautiful bride, woulk 


plenty to say,'"Sshe added, with a bright | 


| 
|; (One bo tbe, 


Lolten wondered if they were married 
yet. 

I could never hear, for I should never 
again Loaranyshing of the outer world. 

Never should 1 see Lance's face again, 
but how well T could pieture it in) faney— 
the broad, noble brow, the 
hair, and the lips that once — had 
mic! . 

Kissed ime! 

In that secluded garden, surrounded by 
cloisters, With Sister Rose's saintlike face 
soonear, it seemed sacrilege to think of such 
ww Ubittngy. 

Yet who could take inemory away from 
ine? 

And how sweet it was! 

Ju the midst of the garden stood a wea- 
ther-beaten cross—a picturesque object, for 
the sisters had trained passion flowers and 
ivy over tt. 

Ybalf knelt, half crouehed at the foot of 
the cross, looking at the bads of the passion 
Nowers, 

“Agnes, vou are idle this morning,’ said 
Sister Rose. 

“Ttus useless to deny it.’’ 

When Sister Rose spoke T began to work 
industriously. 

I turned upthe cuffs of iy black dress, 
to work to better advantage with my wrists 
free, 

How dazzling white and rounded my 
arins were! 

Sister Rose caught uvy eves fixed adiiir- 
ingly on thems, 

“Now, Agnes,” she said, laughingly, 
“you are admiring your own beauty. [tis 
all vanity, you Know.” 

“But very pleasant, 
swered., 

Then the thought came to me how all the 
beauty of face and figare with which Thad 


kissed 


sister,’’ |) an- 








clustering: | 


I found myself torgetting the outer world, 
thinking less of it every day, becoming 
more and tnore engrossed in the work that 
went on within—yet with ever the same 
sense of repressed life, repressed longing. I 


| could not say that I was happy; but I was 


content. 


If I had known no other lite, I might | 


have been quite happy in this, 

Of the world outside I heard nothing. No 
newspapers found their way into the con- 
vent ; there was no gossip brought in. 

I was greatly struck by the apparent ab- 
sence of all curiosity ainongst the sisters 
concerning me. 

No one asked ine any questions, or seeim- 
ed to have any wish whatever to pry into 
my affairs—and that, in a house full of wo- 
men, seemed to ine most singular. 

I was of them, yet far away from them ; 
no one ever said a word w induce ine to be- 
come « sister; 1 was free as air. 

But at times Mother Etheldreda, in her 
gentie fashion, would talk to ine of the 
shortness of time and the length of eternity, 
of the sinaliness and sballowness of world- 
lv things, and of the greatness and beauty 
of things heavenly. 

It is no exagyeration to say that I almost 
worshipped this well-nigh perfect and fau.t- | 
less woman. 

In the whole wide world T had seen no | 
one like her so good, 80 true, with so pure | 
a soul in so fair a body; she was my ideal | 
ot excellence on earth. 

She was very kind to ime, very indul- 
gent, and there were times when her eves 
lingered on iny face with something of wist- 
tul pain in their depths, 

“How strange it is that you should have 
seen my face in your dreains, Agnes!"’ she | 


| would say to me, 


‘naught of my wretched past, with its mis- 


been endowed, the “St. Asaph beauty,’ was 


wasted here. 

And then To wondered whether IT too 
shoud be a sister, 

Should TP be content to pass all my life 
us these wood sisters did, to devote it to 
work for other people, never to entertain a 
wish or desire for inyself? 

“Sistor Rose!’ 1 cried suddenly, “please 
tell ine what induced you to become a sis- 
ter?’’ 

“What mduced tue to become a sister?” 
she replied. 

“The love of Heaven, I suppose, Ag- 
hes, 

“TLonly wonder,” the enthusiast contin- 
ued, her face brightening, ‘that any one 
ean care to remain in the gray old world 
when such happy places as these are open 
to them,” 

“Did you never care about anything 
else?’ T asked. 

“No, never, Awnes, 

); “When Twas a little child I dreamed of 
| such a life as this—of always being with the 
poor, sick and helpless. 

“When TL heard of Mother Etheldreda’s 
home, Isaid, “Phat is what 1 have longed 
for all tiv life.’ 

“And Leame here with the happiest, light- 
est heart inthe world.” 

“And vou have no cloud, Sister Rose— 
no hours of weariness, when vou felt that 
you had been mistaken—when you longed 
fora home of yourown out In the busy 
world?” 

She beld up her hands in disinay. 

“Oh, no, no, Agnes; such wishes never 
comme lo ine.” 

“But, Sister Rose,’ Tasked, doubttully, 
“do vou not think there is often more he- 
ragjsin in a life passed in the world than in 
a lite spent in a convent?” 

“Yes, perhaps so, but we all have our in- 
clinations, and anine is for convent-life, 
Agnes.” 

“TI wonder what vou would have been out 
in the world, Sister Rose?"’ 

“Oh, as restless and troublesome as it 1s 
a to be!" said Sister Rose, with a 

right laugh. 

“Everything pleases and deiights me 
here ; nothing ever delighted me there.”’ 

How beautiful, tender, and pure she 
her black robe, the blue sky 


above her head, her littl 


looked in 


hands is vy 
went r-beaten cross! 


And, t K r Wihpat th 


hve 
y OW) eXpe 

: 
lng of inv father, 


men bad been, think 
and of the cousin who had wished ine dead, 
I could not but confess that beautiful, 1ane- 
cent Sister Rose had chosen well. 


For her there would never be such heart- 


Mother | aches us I suffered. 


€ = * = 2 * * 


Before the bright summer euded I had 


| 


' 


| 
| 


i 


“And I—well, I eannot help wondering | 
why yours is so familiar to me. 

“Et is familiar, and vet how can I possibly 
have seen you anywhere ?”’ 

Mother Etheldreda was very fond of me, 
and tuany a pretty box of bonbons found 
its way to iy table. 

She would come into iny room and talk 
to me, and would lay her gentle hands on 
iny head, caressing the dark waving curls, 
just as iy cousin had been wont to do, 

“What long thick hair you have, child !”’ 
she said to me one day. 

“And your eyes—I cannot think where I 
have seen eyes like yours before. 

“But Linmust not spoil you; IT must not 
love vou too much,” she added, smiling. 

I was on the point of erying out that inv 
whole heart thirsted for love, that Thad 
never known any; but T remembered iny | 
vow. 

One word might lead to another, and 





erable secret, must ever be Known. 

One morning I went to Mother KMtheldre- 
da’s room to answer some letters tor her, 
and, as often before, she pointed to the 
locked drawer wkerein my money lay. 

“Providence has been very good to ine, 
she said. 

“T have not had to touch the money yet, 
Agnes.”’ 

By that time TI had grown much happier, 
for I worked very hard at tine embroidery, 
and T had the satisfaction of knowing that I 


oe 
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She siniled at ber mistake, but looked at 
ine with the same curious gaze. 

“IT think,’ she said slowly, “that there 
must be thunderin the atmosphere. I have 
such a strangely nervous feeling ; and I an, 
not prone to fanciful ness. 

“Just add up this column of figures, Ay- 
nes; I am afraid I have made a mistake."’ 

Her band trembled a little as she gave 
ine the paper. 

I ran my finger up the coluinn; it was 
perfectly correct. 

“This is right, Mother Etheldreda,’’ | 
said. 

She thanked ime, 

“Just answer this letter, Agnes, 

“It is from Lady St. Leonards, asking 
me to take achild into the orphanage. | 
can inake room, 1 think; it seems to be an 
urgent case.’’ 

took the letter from her with some curi- 
osity, for I knew Lady St. Leonards, hay- 
ing met heronce when I was out with Lady 
Ullswater. 

I sat down to write the reply, and was 
soon engrossed in it. 

I saw that Mother Etheldreda went back 
to the money-drawer, but, busy with work, 
paid no turther heed. There was profound 
silence in the rooin. 

It was broken by a deep-drawn gasping 


| sigh, and I looked up. 


Mother Etheldreda was. coming towards 
ine, holding something in her hands, her 
face ghastly in its pallor, a wild horror in 
her eyes. ; 

Twice she tried to speak, but her voice 
fuiled ber. 

“Child, in the name of Heaven, who are 


| you?” she managed to cry at last. 


“Who ure you ?"’ she repeated, and then 
stood gazing at ine with unspeakable terror. 
How could I tell her who I was? I could 
not break my vow, * 

“Who are you ?”’ she repeated. 

“Speak to me, Agnes. Tam going mad, 
dear, 1 think."’ 

“How can 1? 
terly. 

‘Tell me quickly who you are,”’ she im- 
plored, and the terror in her voice thrilled 
ne. 

“JT cannot indeed,’’ I replied. 

“You know that I registered a vow never 
to reveal iny identity. 

“IT cannot break it.”’ 

Then she came nearer to ine, and she 
shuddered paintully. 

* Look !? she said. 

“This was amonst vour money. ‘Tell me 
how you caine by it—hnow it came into your 
hands.”’ 

It was an ordinary Bank of England note 
for ten pounds. 

She pointed with trembling finger to 
some words written on the back of it. 

Gireat Heaven ! 

There, in his own handwriting, was the 
name of Lancelot St. Asaph, Yatton. ‘The 
words swain betore ny eyes, 

I laid the note duwn again on the table 
and Mother Etheldreda and iiyself stood 
looking helplessly at each other. 

“How cause that note into your hands ?” 
she asked. 

“Dear child, Iam ashamed of my vehe- 
inence ; after all these years of discipline, I 


How can I?’ I cried, bit- 


| ought to be ealin, but I cannot—I cannot! 


not only inaintained miysell, but that iy | 
work must be of great assistunce to Mother | 


Etheldreda. 

T could make the finest point-lace, and 
the Sums obtained tor it were not inconsid- 
erable. 

Some days stand out in one’s life clear 


and distinet from all others. 


The tenth of September stands out so in 
nine. ‘ 

Asthe bell rang for matins, the voices of 
the sisters at their prayers came to ine in 
sweet harmony. 

I] litthe dreamed that, before the saine sun 
set and the vesper bell rang, the whole cur- 
rentof my life would be changed. 

“Will you come to my room, Agnes?" 
said Mother Etheldreda that morning. 

“There is much writing to be done, and 
the accounts must be attended to.” 

How gladly I went no one but myself 
could ever know ; yet how little T dreamed 
what that visit would bring forth ! 

Mother Ktheldreda’s room was on the 
ground floor, a8 being easier of access and 
nore Conveblent. 


nished, opening by two French windows on 
to the garden, and adorned by various pic- 
tures of sacred sul jects, including one of 
St. Etheldreda. 

My greatest pleasure was to go there and 
write, where 1 could see the sweet beauti- 
ful face that never had a frown for ine. 


Oh, Heaven help me! 
“Tt means so much to me!’ 
“Tell me how that note came into your 


hands, Agnes.’’ 


“T cannot, dear Mother Etheldreda. If I 
tell you that, [ tell you all.” 

She came nearer to ins, her hands clasped 
together. 

“Child,”’ she said, **yvou must tell ine. I 
—I have a cogent reason for asking. 

“Sometimes I think LI inay have been de- 
ceived. ’ 

“Tell me, Agnes—how came you by this 
note ?”’ 

A violent trembling seized ine;-I was 
awe-stricken by her tanner, 

Who was she? Why should this name 
affect her ? 

What did she suspect? And again we 
stood looking helplessly at each other with 
wistful eyes. 

“But I cannot speak!’ I eried. 

“My vow forbids it; iny lips are closed. 
But you tay; you are tree."’ 

More ghastly than ever, she laid her band 


| on ny grin. 
It was a large square room, plainly fur- | 


After we had been working busily for | 


some little time, Mother Etheldreda looked 
at ine With a sinile. 

“TIT shall have to pay away some of the 
treasure this morning, Agnes,’’ she said. 

“One of the tradespeople is coming for 
fiftv pounds to-day.”’ 

Presently there came a rap at the door. 

It was the grocer’s wile; and she timidly 
presented her bill to the reverend imother. 
] saw Mother Etheldreda unlock the draw- 
er and take out the tnoney just as she had 
drawn it from my pocket—bank-notes and 
gold. 

From the bank-notes she selected one, at 
which she barely zlanced. 

She placed it in the woman's hands, took 
ier reveipt, and then pul the rest of the 

koney back Into the drawer 

The grocer's wite leit us, and we resu:ed 
our occupation. 

“Was that the *Angelus’ bell?’’ asked 
Motber Etheldredra, suddenly raising ber 
face, With a curious expression on it. 

“No; I heard no sound.”’ 


Then, glancing at the clock, I added, “It | 


is not eleven yeu”’ 


“I linplore you,”’ she cried—“tell me how 
you came by this note !"’ 

1 could not resist the pleading tone, the 
pathetic entreaty of the beautiful pale tace. 

“It was given to me,’’ I replied. 

“By whom?” she cried. 

“By the person whose name is on it,” I 
said. 

“Oh, child, tell me, for Heaven's sake 
who are you?” she cried. : 

How well I remembered the day and the 
hour when the young Earl had given ime 
that note! 

I had taken a check to him to change,and 
he had given mea roll of bank-notes. ” 

While some of them were indorsed by 
him, what was more likely than that my 
own name should be on some ot them? 1 
had never ouce thought of this. 

I had beer. so caretul in guarding iny 
secret, I had taken such precautions, as I 
thou, ht—yet here probably it was betrayed 
and in ny own handwriting. : ; 

Well, uy conscience would be clear even 
if it were so; I had not willingly betrayed 
iiyself, ‘ 

But who could this be standing there with 
the white, beautiful face of my dreams ? 

Who wasshe that the name of St. Asaph 
should trouble her so? 

The sound of Ler voice recalled ine to the 
present. 

**How came it to pass froin his hands into 
yours?” Mother Etheldreda was saying. 

“Wht do you know of him? Ob, Heay- 
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en, I havethought sometimes that I—I have 
been deceived ! 

“Tell ine, dear; what do you know of 
him?" 

“He is Lord St. Asaph,” I answered. 

“Yes, yes, | «now; but you—who are 
you?’ ‘—and she drew close to me. “It is 
of vourself I want you to tell ine—and you 
inust f’ 

“| cannot break my oath,’ I said; ‘I dare 
not.” 

As though she read what was passing in 
inv mind, she turned quickly froin me and 
examined the roll of notes, 

On one, sure enough, my naine was writ- 
ten—''Laurie Dundas, Yatton.’’ 

We both read it; our eves met, and she 
stood for a noinent as though paralyzed. 

Then she threw up her hands with a wild 
ery. 

She turned from me to the picture of the 
Crucifixion, and stood before it inute with 
a terrible disinay. 

“Tell me, dear,’’ she said, gent'y, after a 
few ininutes’ silence, “for [ have much to 
bear. 

“Are you Lady Laurie Dundas?” 

It was useless to deny it. 

“Yes,’’ I replied sadly, for the name had 
brought no happiness to me; ‘tyes, | am 
Lady Laurie Dundas.” 

“And the late—Hugo—the late Earl of St. 
Asaph, was—your father ?”’ 

‘fle was,’’ I answered—‘‘he whoin they 

called ‘the reprobate Earl.’ ’’ 

“Then may Heaven pardon all wrong- 
doers! 

**f am your mother, child!” 

And she fell upon her knees and buried 
her face in her hands. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


10 we renained, mother and child—she 
\ on her Knees, I with my eyes fixed on 
L ) her. 

[ cannot say that I was altogether as- 
tonished ; in some subtle manner she had 
seemed to be part of my life, to belong to 
me; and, looking at her, I realized the 
strange tact that I had never really forgot- 
ten her face. 

Such as it had impressed itself on my in- 
fant brain, it was now. 

I believe that, if I had seen her without 
the black veil, in spite of the lapse of titne 
I should have recognized her at once. 

This was my inother, this pure and holy 


woman whom no one ever thought bad 
known a human love! 
The sun fell on her bowed kead and her 


black veil, and on the crucifix she wore ; 
but her face was hidden by her white trans- 
parent hands. 

Mv heart cried ‘Mother !”’ 
were duinb. 

This was ny mother—she who, as a girl, 
with golden hair and flower-like face, with 
tender love-lit eyes, had inspired my father 
with such enthusiasin; whose spiritual, 
devotional nature had rebelled against his 
coarse irreligious sensuality,and could hold 
ne part with bim—who had fled froin him 
in hot haste when he cruelly took her 
child from ber. 

When she saw me last, she had taken me 
in her arins and covered my face with 
kisses and tears, 

I could understand why she had called 
her home St. Etheldreds ; it was in meimo- 
ryof the dear old church at Sedgebrook. 
And it was because she had loved meso 
well that her heart yearned over every sick 
and unhappy child she saw. 

As the sun shone on the bowed head and 
the black veil, I could hardly bear the 
silence. 

No detail of that scene will ever die from 
mIny mind. 

At last I went up to her,and touched her 
gently. 

** Mother!” 
word, 

Shall I never forget the ineffable calm 
and beauty of the face she turned upon 
me? 

The wild eimotion had died away ; in its 
place was sweet serenity. 

“My child,’’? she answered—and there 
was a ring in her: voice which brought tears 
into ny eyes—“*my child, ny Laurie !”’ 

She opened her arins and drew me to 
her. 

At last my head rested on my tnother’s 
breast—at last. 

She balf drew me on toiny knees, and 
there betore the picture of the Crucifixion 
we knelt together. I locked in her arins, 
ber loving heart beating near imine, her 
beatftiful face bent over me. 

Happy moments came to ine afterwards, 
but that was the supreme, the happiest 
moment in tiny life. 

“My Laurie !"’ she repeated softly, as one 
speaks in a dream—*“iny little child, whom 
I loved so dearly, and whom 1 believ ed 
dead !”’ 

I heard her murinur words of prayer ; 
and then she raised we trom her breast and 


but my lips 


I murmured--not another 





looked at ine. 

“It seems as though you had been given 
back to tne trom the dead,” she said. “I 
thank Heaven that you have been given 
back to me, iny child !” 

Then with her gentle hands, she touched 
my dark brows and dark hair. 

“You have the St. Asaph 
Laurie,’’ she added. 

“Heaven grant that to you it inay not be 

a tatal gift !”’ 

She looked long and earnestly into my 
face and bent down and kissed ine 
but a soore of thines, and wit 
10NnaA DeEBA. 

So the ionging and desire of y hear 
were yratified at last. 

I had found inmy mother ; 


beauty, my 


noLhD 3ce, 


0&4 passionate 


and she luved 


me. 
“My Leurie,’’ 
last you werea little child—such a sweet 





she said, ‘“‘when I saw you | 
| ** Dearest child, it 


little child, with a great dark ietaing eves 
and cheeks like roses! 


“I loved you so! 
‘Il was proud of you. 
“Laurie, call ine ‘mother’ again,’ she 


I have 


said. 


‘*Mother, thank Heaven found 


you! 


“I have dreained of you all my life," I 


said. 


‘““My Laurie!" she repeated. 
“Oh, tiny darling, when | saw you last, 


you lay in your little cot, and I bent over 
you to kiss you! 


“You opened those dark eyes of yours ; 


in sweet imperative baby fashion you 


clasped your arms round my neck. 


“ *Mainma must not go,’ you said 

“*T shall soon be at home again, iny dar- 
ling,’ Lmurmured ; but I never saw you 
again. 

“I was going away for afew hours, I 
thought ; but I knew afterwards that I was 
decoyed away that you might be taken 
from me, 

“When I returned home and hastened to 
seek you, you were gone. 

“When ‘I came in my agony afterwards 
toask for vou, I wastold that you were 


dead. 


“Heaven knows what I suflered ! 
little Laurie, I was almost mad 
months afterwards. 

“At night, when I tried to sleep, I felt 


My 
for some 





the clasp of your little hands round my 


neck ; I felt the touch of vour little loving 
lips; I could hear your voice crying, | 
‘Matnina, do not go;’ and my heart was 


wrung with anguish.”’ 
Her gentle lips kissed 
hands clasped me fondly. 
Oh, my beautiful mother, 
the scene comes back to me! 
“My little Laurie,’’ she cried—“‘but you 
are tall now—all the Asaphs are tall 
do you remember, dear, that I taught you 
to pray ? 
“There was an exquisite picture in my 


ine, her gentle 


how vividly 


room at home’’—her voice trembled piti- 
fully as she uttered the word—“of the 
“Light of the World.’ 

“T used to sit before it and teach your 


little lips simple prayers and hymns. Flave 


you forgotten them, darling ?’” 


How pleased I was to tell her [ remem- 
bered every word, and that L had never 
omitted saying them ! 

“T remembered another thing,’ [ said. 
“Every night, when you came tomy bed- 
side and kissed ine, you said the same 
words—‘Heaven bless and keep you, my 
child !'—and almost every night for years, 
in my dreams, I saw your face and ‘heard 
your voice, 

“Oh, mother, thank Heaven I have found 
you? ! 

‘I have yearned for you all my iife.”’ 

“My little Laurie, how I loved you! I 
was very unhappy, and you were iny only 
solace in the world. 

“T could not endure that you should leave 
ny presence for a moment. 

“Every fresh word you learned to speak 
was a delight to me. 

“You had a nurse—not the one who be- 


trayed me, but a younger one—who said to 


ine often, **Do not love the child toomuech, 
madam ; you night lose her.’ And [ did 
lose you, iny Laurie. 


“T have thoughtof her words a hundred | 


times. 

“Let me kiss you again, toassure myselt 
that you are real, and that I am not 
dreaming.” 

I drew nearer to her. 
blotting out fear. 

I took her hands, and kissed them again 
and again. 

“ Did I eall you ‘mamma’ in my baby- 
hood ?”’ I asked. 

“Always,’’ she answered. 

“Then let ine cal) you ‘inamimia’ 
said. 

“Everybody calls you ‘nother.’ 
‘mother’ tothe whole household ; 
‘mamumia.’ ”’ 

“It sounds very sweet, 
and her Leautilul face 
again, Laurie.’’ 

* Mamma, darling, 
How I thank Heaven 
you! 

‘“) have loved you all my life, yearned 
for you always. 

“Oh, nainina, you 
leave you again !"’ 


My great love was 


now," I 


You are 
to me be 


* she said gently ; 
flushed. ‘Say it 


love 
have 


‘_how J 


that I found 


must never let ime 


Then she looked at me with sweet earnest- | 


ness. 

“My Laurie,” she said, “do you know 
that I see the finger of Providence in all 
this ? 

‘“Whata marvellous coincidence 
been ! 

“Though no doubt occurred to tne at first, 
for vears past I have half suspected 
that your father deceived me, and I have 
prayed again and again that 1 might know 
the truth. 

“Then one of our own sisters brought you 
hoine here. It seeins alinest a miracle two 
me.” 

“How good you have been tome! How 
kindly you have cared for ine!’ I cried. 

“And to think that you should have been 


it has 


with me all this tune, and I should not 
have known you! 

“We should never have known each 
other but for the money, Laurie ; think of 
that! 

“Yet I ain not quite sure,” she continued, 

for there waS Solgthing In your tac 
. setae ttention from the 
that } 

Knew! 

*Mamina, I had sitnilar thoughts about 

you, for you had the face ot iny dreains.,’’ 


is Heaven 





you! 


that has | 


mercifully poor us sneak * she said. 

“We inust pray that we may never be 
separated,’ I answered. 

“Oh, mainma, | must never leave you 
again—never !"' 

Then ber face blanched. 

‘Laurie,’ she whispered, “I—I am not 
well. 

“Lock the door, and, if any one comes, 
say nothing. 

06 F un’? 

Suddenly the beautiful head drooped, 
and I saw that she bad fainted. 

The excitement had been too great for 
her, 

Ah,she need not have teared that I would 
allow strangers to interfere between her 
and mysell! 

I laid the drooping head on iny breast, 


and kissed life and color back into her 
face. 
‘* Laurie.”’ she cried, when her eves 


opened, * is itfreally you? It is not all a 
dream that will fade ?’ 

“A dreain, inamima ! 

“No, indeed,”” I answered ; 
kissed her again. 

“Laurie,”’ said inv mother, “come ont in- 
to the garden; the fresh air will soon re- 
vive me. But first lock up the money, 
dear.”’ 

Mother and child, we walked across the 
grass towhere the weather-beaten cross 
with its trailing ivy and full-blown passion- 
flowers stood, 

She treinbled so that she could hardly 
stand. 

“Sit down here, matnina, 

And she sat down at the foot of the cross, 
and [ settled myself near her. <As the 
windowsof the cloister overlooked the gar- 
den, I dared not caress her 
conveyed the love my heart felt. 


and then I 


*Laurie,”’ she said, with asweoet sinile, 
“if you look at mein that fashion, every 
one who sees you will begin to wonder 


what is the matter.’ 

“Do 1 look asthough | loved you so dear- 
ly, inaintna?"’ 
“«You do indeed, dear child,” 

“Then IT am glad,’ I said. 

‘After all the long weary vears of yearn- 
ing, how can I show my love for you 
enough ?"’ 


“Perhaps [ shall require one great proof 


of vour love, Laurie. 

“If so, Tam most sure you will stand the 
test. 

“And now, my darling, as we have some 
time before the ‘Angelus’ bell rings at 
mid-day, tell me the story, all that you 
know and remember about yourself.” 

Ltold itto her as I have told it in these 
pages—from the earliest moment of iny 
recollection, when,a litthechild, | had found 
myself in the garden of Pentarn House, 

[told ber of the day when, listening to the 
thrush’s song and watehing the butterflies, 
so great a yearning bad come to ine for my 
mother and that mother’s love—how I had 
been taken froin school by a woman who 
hated me—how she had persecuted me 
and cruelly ill-treated ine. My mother’s 
lips quivered, and the ‘ears caine into her 
ey os, 

“My poor child 1" she said softly. 

I told her of my love-story, so sad and so 
sweet—of the young Earl Who had seemed 
to love me, and then had wished me 
dead. 

I told her what his sisters had said, how 
wretched I was, how no one loved ine; and 
how I seemed to be in everybody's way, 

My inother’s faco grew paler as she 
listened, and the tears fell fast from her 
eyes. 

“LTtold ber how I was driven mad, 
how in my madness [ ran away, 
never in life to lock upon them: again. 

“Poor child 1 
est syinpath 


and 


She cela whe n I told her about inaking 


mv will. 
“What a fancy, 
gently. 


dear child!" she 


“The money was much more yours than 


theirs. 
“It all belonged to your father,” 


jucthen they had been brought up in 
| the expectation of inheriting it,’ [ said. 
She was interested in Daisy and the Mar 


quis, and yet more so in Colonel 
and (rladys, 
“What a mean, 
am glad you did not like bit, 
Like him! 
No, 


ignoble man, 


miy dear.”’ 


I told her there was only one man in this 
and that 
e had 


world whom [ should ever like, 
was my cousin Lance, even though h 
wished me dead. 


There was no room ininy heart for any 
' other. 


“the 


“You know, matmima,'’ I said, 
of the St. Asaphs is ‘tixed and fatal.’ 

“T have some cause to know tt, 
she replied—as indeed she had. 

Then I told herofall T had suffered 
that terrible day when Sister Magalen 


me home, 
attention. 
“[t seerns to me, Laurie,” she said, 
you were hasty in your judgment. 
did not bear the Earl say that he 
you dead ?”’ 
~ «No; but his sisters 
was near, and they 
made me think 


My nother listened with 


Spoke in 4 
which that it 
true. 

I would me 


7 I . ’ vanent 
4 i J ‘ Melt, THY yrericis I 


it have conde mned hit ur 


7 sé 4 ‘ 
si 1ihnlukKk they are tinarric 


Bu itmy motuer did uot seem 


— —— 


; but my eyes | 





| ween it bast, 





vowing 


‘she murinured, with sweet- 


said 


Trentham 


Laurie! I 


love 


Laurie,’’ 


on 
had 
found ine in St. Paul's Chureh aod brought 
rave 


‘that 
You 


wished 
did not Know that I 


tanner 
miuist be 


‘l think you should have spoken to hii, 


ee a ey, 





— a. my darling, before you left,’ she 
nail, 
“I do not view his conduct quite in the 


aatne Hight as you do. I think he loved 
you.’ 
“Oh, mamma!’ j cried, while my heart 


beat and wiy face flushed. 

“Nay, I cannot think so; it is utterly im. 
possible. 

“But now we have talked long euough of 
myself, mamina; I ain dying to hear your 
mony trom your own lips.” 

rou know tmost of it, Laurie. 
roe been a strange one, dear ; 
all bas been for the best. 

“My lite bas been simply a romance of 
a black vel," 

“You had a happy childhood, mama. 

“My dearest Laurie, all that your tather 
told you was true. 

“My little world, Arcadian in its simpli 
city comprised my home, ny parents, and 
St. Etheldreda's. 

“LT was one of the happiest, brightest, 
lightest-hearted girls in the world. Our 
garden, the birds, visiting the sick and the 
poor, inaking home bright aud happy were 
ny simple pleasures, 

“The one wish, the one great desire of 
ny father’s heart the dream ot bis life, was 
to restore his dear old church of St. Ethel- 
dreda, 

“Hie was always thinking of it, alwave 
scheming how he could raise money for it. 
Laurie, a romantic thought bad never en- 
terediny head; but, when your father came 
to us, he was so good about St. Etheldreda’s 
he made my father se intensely happy, that 
I almost idolized hits. 

“LT thought that he was devoted to the in- 
terest of the church, but never dreamed 
that he wasin love with mne-——never tor one 
tnoment, 

“Ile was a handsome man in those days, 
Laurie ’—I thought of his taco as LL had 
fixed in thetorrible death-agony 
and IT shoddered—‘but it was not for that 
I adtuired bite. ° 

“Tt was for bis generous goodness to the 
church and tomy parents. 

“Then, L think,’ added my mother, with 
atnost charming air of candor, “IT really 
was what the world calls ‘in love’ with 
hit. 

“But be never told ine that he waskarl of 

. Asaph. 

“Had I known it, I would not bave mar- 
ried hitmn, for rank and, title had no attrace- 
tions for me." 

“Yet, nolens volena, you aro 
St. Asaph,’ [interrupted,. 

She siniled sweetly, a placid 
suule that was almost seraphic, 

“T think, Laurie,’ she said, “that I was 
very happy for afew montns, Your father 
inv busband—ob, how strange those words 
seein to me now !—is dead, and of the dead 
We titist speak no evil, 

“T willsay nothing of what I felt, what I 
suffered, when T found that [had married 
the inan known as ‘the reprobate Earl.’ 
Nothing could couspensate ine for that. I 
Will pass on to the tine when TD believed 
you dead. 

“Why the 
about you IT have 
think he waa anyry, 
loved you and did met 
think of no other totive. 

“Tt was a cruel deed 
cruel be ever commaitted, 
older and wiser, [cannot 
believed hitn so implicitly. 

“Frou his tanner TP ought to have doutt 
ed hit; but T never did. 1 tirinly believed 
you dead. 


My tate 
but I amsure 


Countess of 


beautilul 


Karl treated ine so cruelly 
never known: but I 
jealous, because I 


love hin. Fo can 


perhaps the most 
Now that T aun 
imagine why I 


“Then when T began to get better, the 
Karl's lawyer caine to see me. The Karl 
sentine word that he was tired of miy baby 


face and whining ways, and that he would 
giveime anything PT asked if T would yo 
away and never let hit mies ayeainn. 
Well, it was a tnatter of indifference to 
now that | beleved tiv child was dead. 

“At first T refused money; but Mr. Nor- 
ton, the lawver, was a sensible wan. ‘I 
advise vou tetake it,’ he said, ‘If it is left 
Inthe Barl’s hands, he will only spend it 
in rioting and sin; while If you take it, 
think whiat prio vou tay do With it , you 
ean devote it bo the service of Lleaven,’ 

eSo Ttook what wasoffered, Laurie —tifty 
thousand dotlars and with it I established 


mare 
nie 


this pt ace 
“Teoawh life for ime was ended, LT eould 
live and work for others, 


‘A hundred ways of doing good present 
ed themselves to mie. 


“Oh, Laurie, for your dear sake [ loved 
every tnotherless, homeless ehild DT oroet; 
and the poorold people whom Tsaw living 


and dying in wretched ness and yiisery ape 
pealed to my peart. 

“Pbebeld around meso much poverty, 
misery, sickness, Ignorance,that T had mot 
even tine to lament tv own sorroas, I 
had hardly tiine to think of them. [estab 
lished this place —the convent, the orphan 
age, the hospital—and IT have been here 
ever since. 

“My past life has faded away. To eould 
fancy that Ll have never been anything ex 
cept Mother bthetdreda, 

“Everything isa dream to me, except the 
love and the minemory of vou. | ata very 
happy, concluded tiy iwsother, with a 
Strilie. 

“But, mania,’ Leried, “*now that you 
have found tne, vou will go back t » the 
“ j i take up your rank and sta 

! wv ? 

\\ t hat, dear child. iter 
‘ And ! ! 
l know that iny eyes were invarial 
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fixed on my mother's face, and I am sure 
that my love must have shone in the:n. 
How did I retrain from telling everybody 
that I was her child? i. 
A hundred times a day I found I was 
congratulating inyself that, although they 
all loved her and called her “mother,”’ she 
was thine, my very own. . 
‘Take care, Laurie,’’ she would sav to 


- ne—“take care of those shining eyes.” 


Hiow I loved her! 

The tenor of ny life was quite changed ; 
the only dark «pot in it now was with re- 
gard to the Karl. 

What would he say, I was always asking 
tnyself, if be knew T had my mother? 

She might have occupied a leading posi- 
tion in the world; she was #o beautiful that 
she might have had it at her feet: she waa 
#0 graceful, so clever, that she might have 
been a very queen of society ; but she pre- 
ferred this huimbler and obseurer lite, a life 
of privation and hard work. 

thought no more noble character than 
my beautiful mother had ever lived; bu 
told her frankly that I considered it would 
have been better had she remained with 
inv father, 

It wastrue that he ill-treated her, but 
Was it not within the bounds of possibility 


beoome a better man ? 

The desertion of ny father was the only 
matter for whieh IT could ever blame my 
idolize | mother. 

I could not tell whether she agreed with 
me or not, 

She said little, but she looked wistfully 
at ine, 


A WOMAN'S SIN. 
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MAY, 879C., BPC. 
CHAPTER Il. —[continven. ] 
F you knew my moether and Mollie bet- 
ter, vou would) know there was no fear 
of that,’ Bertie answered in a rather 
annoyed tone, P 

“Why, Mollie isthe jolliest, dearest little 
soulio the world ! 

“Yes, and the best mimic and most) sar- 
eastic girl you ever knew,” interrupted 
Daisy. 

“Oh, TL haven't forgotten ! 

“You have often told me about the fun 
she picks outer poople. 

“And L wouldn't go down there alone for 
ten thousand pounds! 

“And vou ought not to ask me, Bertie. 
If vou eared for me you--vou wouldn't,” 
sobbed Daisy. 

“Whyymiy dear child,” 
be reasonable.” 

But a vianee at his wife's faecewarned him 


sertio began, ‘de 


And then all at once, as she lay sleepless! y 
tossing on her bed, an idea, startling in its 
wildness and audacity, flashed across her 
mind and told her now the money might 
be obtained. 

There was nothing but bustle and 
fusion the next morning. 

Bertie and his wife were to leave London 
in the evening, and there was shopping to 
be done and dresses to pack. 

Bertie spent inost of the day at the office, 
receiving his instructions about his work ; 


con- 


and Daisy was woo busy and excited to 
notice how tired and pale poor Maggie 
looked, 


It was not until just before the cab came 
tothe door that Bertie remembered that 
the letter telling his mother of the change 
in their plans still remained unwritten. 

“Bother the thing! 

“T haven't tine now, 

“You will write, Maggie, won't vou? 
Put it as nicely as you can. I know Mollie 
Will be so disappointed !" he said in an 
annoyed tone. 

“And tell them not to expect to hear 
from us for soine time, 

“Weshall be knocking about froin place 


| to place, and | shall be too busy to write, I 
| Know,”’ 

that, had she not lett him he might in time | 
have become gentler to her, and even have | 


“Very well,’’ Maggie answered quietly. 
“Will you wot write at all then ?’’ she 
asked, — 

“Not till Tean fix the time for our visit. 
I do not think we shall be away more than 
“a fortnight. 

*You will stay here, I suppose, Margaret, 


| till we return. 





that one of the hysterical outbreaks which | 


heso much dreaded would assurediv follow 
any further remonstranee ; and he paused 
irresolutely and looked at Maye, 

“You need not go alone, Daisv dear ; 
Margaret will accoumpany you, | dare say,” 
he went on cheerfully. 

‘Margaret? To won't go without you,” 
Daisy retorted, 

“Why can't you take me with you?” she 
asked. 

“TP shall be knocking about frou place to 
place. 

‘Tam afraid it wouldn’) be 
tortable for you,” Bertie said. 

“And, my pet, IP think vou had better go 
to Aldrui. 

“Indeed |T wrote to iny mother this atter- 
noon, When | was atthe office waiting for 
our cluet, and told her you would come to- 
mnorrow or Priday. 

“Come, Daisv dear.’ 

Bat Daisy had no intention of giving 
way, and she shook her head in a resolute 
thither. 

Phen you had better write to your 
tnother and tell ber Tam going with you,” 
she sud,putting up her hand caressingly to 
stroke the thick beard of which Bertie was 
perdonably proud. 

“T should be perfectly wretched to think 
of you alone out there without any one to 
look alter your cotilorts, 

“Tam not thinking of myself, it is all for 
rou.’ 

“But I thought 
see Lady Hilda's diainonds, Daisy ?"' 

“Diamonds ! 

“IT can see them any day. 

“T have a diamond locket myself,’ she 
said contemptuously. 

“You can't see diamonds like those any 
day," Bertie answered. ’ 

“Why they are worth six or seven thou- 
sand pounds. 

“Quite a small fortune in theinselves, eh, 
Magyie?"’ 

Magyie had looked up with 
flash in her eyes at the words, 
sand pounds! 

Six thousand pounds to be lavished on 
trinkets, wherewith to deck out Daisy's in- 


very coimn- 


a sudden 
Six thou- 


Significant little figure, and four hundred 
“ 1d saa ‘ fe from ruin ! 

Four i i. 

liow t \ s ha ed her all that 
eve 

hHiow l r y ! | r irs ADOVe the 
nomes t street ‘ning Bertie's 

Daisy's asaweel low 


aughter ! 


Later on, how they echoed in the wind 
that shriekea round the house! 

Four bundred pounds—only a trifle too 
many, but to ber an utter impossibility, 


~ Asutit \ i j 


“T have taken the rooms for another fort- 
night, you know.”’ 

“*T think so."’ 

Margaret turned her face away ay she 
spoke, and her hand shook nervously. 

“7 don't go to Mrs. Martin's till the miid- 
dle of April.” 

Bertie remembered afterwards with what 
4a passionate tenderness Magyie had taken 
Daisy in her actus and kissed her again and 
Ayan. 
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with a trap for the luggage, was standing at 
a little distance, talking toatall girl in a 
gray ulster and hat. 

She looked up as Mollie approached and 
spoke to the groom, who touched his hat 
and turned to meet his young mistress. 


“Mr. Bertie’s wife is here, Miss Mollie. | 


Shall take the luggage now? There is 
only one box.”’ 

“Not a bit like what I expected,’’ was the 
tirst thought; and * How can Bertie call 
her Daisy ?’’ was the second which flashed 
across Mollie’s mind as she went forward 
to mneet her visitor. 

She had expected to see a little dimpled 


| creature, all siniles and blushes—the type 


of womanhood which Bertie had always | 


most adinired—and instead a tall graceful 
girl, with steady dark eyes, and a simile 
that was wonderfully sweet and | py 
caine forward to meet her, and held out her 
hand. 

“You are Mollie I know ; I should have 
recognized you anywhere from Bertie’s de- 
scription,’ a pleasant voice said graciously ; 
and Mollie, delighted at the frank greeting, 
took the girl’s hand cordially in her own. 

“Yes ; I am so sorry not to have been 
hete in time; but I was delayed on the 
way,’ she said eagerly. “Where is your 
luggage? Only this ?’’—asa rather small 
box was pointed out. “You haven't much 
wedding finery, have you? I expected to 
see heaps of lugygaye.”’ 

“No; Lam to stay suchashort time, I 





thought it was not worth while to bring | 


many things.” 

“A short time! Nonsense! We intend 
to keep you as long as you are in England,” 
Mollie interrupted. ‘*We are dreadfully 


| disappointed Bertie was not able to come 


He looked back at the window as the eab | " 
| followed Mollie across the plattorin to the 


drove away, and waved 
Sinile. 


jus hand, with a 


But there was no answering smile on | 


Maryaret’s face, 


Silently, with asad vet resolute look on | 


Window 
the corner ot 


her face, she stood at) the 
watehed till the eab turned 
the street and disappeared. 

And it seemed to her,as she turned away, 
with a heavy sigh, that she had said) good- 
bye for ever to her pretty much-loved little 
cousin, tothe days of her girlhood, to her 
old happy innocent life, 


CHAPTER III. 
r Vik winter lingered long in the North 
that vear, but the spring came with a 
| sudden burst at last, and all traces of 
snow and frost soon vanished before eloud- 
less sunshine and wartm,mild days. 


No one in Aldrum rejoiced more over 
the change in the weather than Mollie 
Treherne. 

She was passionately tond of outdoor 


amusements, of riding and boating, and the 
seahad been much too rough during the 


| last two months for any simall boats to ven- 


ture out. 


The village of Aldruin lay about halfa 


and | 


Se 


mile inland, and consisted of along row of | 


detached houses, each standing in its own 
yarcen facing the green, the favorite resort 
of all the donkeys and children and geese 
in the neighborhood, 

The Vicarage, which had formerly been 
an old manor house, stood just outside the 
Village. 

It was an old fashioned, red-brick house 
facing the sea, witha sunny sheltered yar- 
den atone side sloping down a pleturesque 
gien, Where the earliest violets and = prim- 
roses grew, 

Down the long village street caine Mollie 


| thernselves, and, if it had 


| ‘Treherne one bright atlernoon, driving her 


| from a 


you were so anxious to | 


pretty ponies, 

She hada pleasant word and = sinile for 
every one as she drove along, froin the 
children who scampered out of the way of 
the ponies, and gazed at her with open- 
eved adiniration to the Viear just returning 
round of pastoral visits. Mollie 
checked the ponies and held out her hand 
as he raised his hat. 

“Where are you going ?"’ he asked, after 
the first salutations were over. 

“Lam going to the station to meet Ber- 
tie’s wife,’ Mollieanswered,her merry face 
clouding alittle. : 

“You know what a disappolntinent we 
had last night. 

“Bertie has been obliged to start off to 
Spain, and as he can’t take his wife with 
hin very well, she is coming here till he 
returns.” 

“Yes; so Mr. Treherne told me. this 
morning; but I did not Know she was eoin- 
ing to-day.”’ 

“Nor did 1 till this morning. Mamina 
had just started off to spend the day with 
Mrs. Hornby when the telegram came ; and 
papa IS aWaV Loo, 

“So Tl shall have the pleasure of enter- 
taining ber,”’ Mollie said in aslighty im- 


; patient tone. 


“Would you like me to go with you to 


receive her?" 

“Yes—very much, if you don’t mind,” 
Mollie cried eageriv. . 

“You won't be of much use in making 
onversatllon but I shal feel stre gytlhened 
bv the CONBCIOUSU CSS of ¥ ir moral sup 
port. Jump in or we shall be lat 

Quickly as Mollie drove, they were a 


little late after all. 

The train went out of the station as Mol 
lie drew up ber ponies before the door: 
and, giving the reing to Mr. Bernhbart, she 
walked on t the platform. One of the 


| grooms from the Hall, who had been sent 


a padre Bow = oT 2 oe 


| and hope. 


| in return, full of such wild words of 


But never mind. The pony car- 
riage is outside. I hope you don't object to 
au open trap. Mamma has the brougham 
in town to-day, and your telegram came 
just alter she had left home.” 

Should she ever be able to carry out her 
lan ? Margaret Ryder wondered, as, with 
_ heart beating wildly, and every nerve 
in her body throbbing with excitement, she 


With us, 


ony-carriagé, where the Vicar was waiting. 
t had seemed easy enough as shesat in her 
lodgings the night before and planned out 
her course, 

The letter which was to inform Mrs. 
‘Treberne of the change in Bertie’s plans 
had never been written. 

Down at Aldruin they were daily expect- 
ing the bride. 

Margaret had only to put on a wedding- 
ring, and assuine Daisy’s name, and the 
rest would be easy enough. 

Bertie and his wife would not return for 


| 





ten daysor a fortnight, and long before | 


that, if all went well and her scheme 
prospered, the diamonds would have been 
yledged, the inoney raised, and Ernest on 
his way to New Zealand 

It had all seemed easy and straight-for 
ward enough if she had only courage 
and audacity to brave it out. 

As to what was to come afterwards and 
her own future, Margaret scarcely gave a 
thought. 

‘Daisy would searcely prosecute her 
own cousin,’ she said to herself, with a 
bitter simile. 

She would have to sacrifice a few 
hundreds of the money which was so dear 
to her, and which ought by right to be 
Maryaret's, to get back her diamonds ; but 
she could afford to do that well enough. 
Aud Ernest would be saved. 

It had seemed easy enough to Margaret 
in London; butnow all at once 
looked at Mollie's bonny face, and met the 
searching glance of her bright eyes, all 
sorts of difficulties and dangers presented 
een possible, 
Margaret would have abandoned her 
scheme, and acknowledged 
beaten, 

But the rubicon was passed, and there 
could be no drawing back. 

Two days betore she had 
Ernest a cheerful letter of encouragement 

She had entreated him to do nothing 
rashly; but to wait patiently for afew days 
and the money would be procured. That 
morning she bad received a letter from him 
rati- 
tude, such passionate protestations of love, 


‘more than ever determined to carry out 


her plan. 

But she had never guessed before how 
hard the struggle would be. 

For Ernest—for Ernest,’ she whispered 
to herself. 

And at the thought of the handsome 
young lover, whom ever since her girlhood 
she had loved with a woinan’s passionate 
absorbing affection, and who—wild and 
foolish as he was—returned that affection 
with all the strengthof his nature, her 
courage returned, 

She threw back her head proudly, and 
there was a sfady sinile on her lips, as 
she followed Mollie out of the dingy little 
station. 

‘Here she is, Mr. Bernhart. 


rapidly down the narrow lane,and they 

caine within sight of the pretty viilage, and 

caught a glimpse of the blne sea, where the: 

boats were dancing up and down, and far 

away aship with gleaming white sails was 
ing. 

“Oh, how lovely ! 

“IT had no idea that Aldrum was such a 
pretty place,”’ she said. 

“Bertie never tid me so; he always 
said it was so dull.” 

“So it is—the dullest little hole under 
the sun, unless you care for boating and 
fishing.’’ answered the Vicar, unheeding 
Mollie's indignant look. 

“See, that isthe Hall; that house to the 
right. 

“You can just see it among the trees,”’ he 
said. 

Mollie turned the ponies sharply round 
a corner as he spoke, drove down one hilb 
and up another, crossed a bridge through a 
great archway covered with creepers and 
ivy—the reinains of some ancient gateway 
—finally turned in at a gate, and, driving 
up an avenue of chestnut-trees, pulled up 
her —— at the Hall door. 

‘‘Welcome hone, dear,’’ she said with a 
smile to Margaret, as she gave the reins to 
a groom. 

She put her hand within Margaret’s arm, 
and led her through the sombre hall, down 
a long corridor into the library. 

Margaret looked round the beautiful 
room with an uneasy sense of wonder and 
pleasure. 

The dark oak furniture, the quaint Dutch 
tireplace, and the painted window at one 
end, through which the light streamed in 
soft subdued tints on the square of carpet 
Spread in the centre of the room, were all 
new and strange to her. 

Bertie had often spoken of his home, but 
neither she nor Daisy had imagined any- 
thing half so beautiful and grand as this. 

Margaret could not fancy Daisy as the 
future mistress of this grand old mansion. 

A villain Bayswater or St. John’s Wood 


| seeined infinitely more suited to her baby- 
ish prettiness. 


Mollie drew up a chair to the fire, and 
inade Margaret lean back comfortably 
among the cushions while she rang for tea. 
It was quite a new sensation to Maggie to 
be petted and waited on; she had a _— 
been tne one to care for others—never to be 
cared for—and she lay back in her chair 
and watched Mollie flitting about the room, 
and listened to her sweet voice with an odd 
feeling of unreality. 

“It is all a dream, surely!’’ sne said to 
herself, 

She would wake up by-and-by, and find 
herself in the dingy London lodgings. 

“T brought you into the library, because 
itis Mr. Bernhart’s favorite rooimn,’’ Mollie 
said, as she poured out the tea into the 


| dainty china cups. 


“You must not be surprised, Margaret, if 


| by-and-by, when he gets tired of our socie- 


as she | 


that she was | 


written to | 


‘Let me introduce you to Bertie’s wife,” | 


Mo!lle said gaily, as the Vicar jumped out 
of the carriage, with a quick look at the 
new arrival. 

‘Daisy—oh, I really cannot call you that 
: Mollie 


nai went on with a merry 
laugh. “It is such a ridiculous name for 

Call me Margaret then’’—and ayain 
Mollie was charmed by the bright simile 
that flashed across the girl's calm face—* J 


like it inuch better. 

‘ALL right. 

Jump in, Margaret. 
go behind.” 

Margaret could not resist an exclamation 
of surprise and pleasure as Moil.e drove 


Mr. Bernhart will 


ty, he retires into the window-seat, and for- 
gets us and everything else in one of those 
musty old books.”’ - 

“T don’t wonder!” and Margaret smiled. 
“It is justthe room to read or dream in! 
And what quantities of books !"’ 

She glanced with wondering admiration 
at the shelves which iined the room freim 
floor to ceiling. “Are you a great student, 
Mollie?” 

Mollie laughed and shook her head. 
ain afraid not! 

“T am very fond of some books; novels 
and travels, and what somebody calls the 
‘picturesque parts’of history,’’she answered 
frankly. 

“And I like some of Carlyle and Rusain 
pretty well; but I detest what is called im- 
proving reading.”’ 

“And poetry?” Margaret suggested.**You 
like that, don't you ?” 

“She has had no opportunity of judging. 
Mollie's studies have not advanced beyond 
‘How doth the litthe busy bee,’ and ‘Let 
dogs delight to bark and ovite,’’’ Bernhart 
put in gravely. 

“Some poetry ? 

“Yea. 

“T like Tennyson—as much of him as I 
can understand, that is—and I ain very fond 
of Byron; but the poeins I like best are 
ballads like Macaulay's ‘Lays of Ancient 
Rome,’ and Aytoun’s ‘Scottish Cavaliers,’ 


“] 


: | you know. 
such vows tor the future, that she bad been | y 


‘*Poeins like those mnake tne feel all in a 
quiver of excitement,’’ Mollie went on 
with a thrill in her soft voice, ““when I read 
thein, because they seem so real, and they 
make the grand heroic deeds of old come 
back so vividly before me.”’ 

‘Mollie is quite a hero-worshipper, you 
see, Mrs. Treberne,’’ Mr. Bernhart said, 
looking at Margaret with a smile. 

A iittle to his surprise sne flashed vividly 
at the words, then grew suddenly pale, and 
the hand that held her cupshook nervously. 
It was with an effort that she contrived to 
sinile as she made some assenting answer. 

“Yes, lonly wish there were some heroes 
or heroines nowadays,’’ Mollie went on, 
with a sigh. 

“Women like Charlotte Corday, or Jael, 
or Judith, for instance. 

“The world is too common-place and 
matter-of-fact for them nowa‘ays, I sup- 

mse. 

‘Only when I think of them, and of what 
a silly weak little wretch I am, I feel almost 
ashaimned of myself.’’ 

‘*You are very much better as you are, 
Bernbart said drily. 

‘Your favorite Jaels and Judiths are per 
heroines, no doubt, but as women 
they are—to my thinking, at least—imis- 
takes. 

“We are not told whether Jael had any 
children, 1 believe, or | have—forgotter if 
we are; but if she had,’’ the Vicar went on 
in Lis meditative way, “I fancy she muse, 
have hesitated belore she touched their in- 


fect as 
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nocent 
the nali into Sisera’s temple!” 

“Do you think so? 

“Now I,’’ cried Mollie, her eyes flashing 
and her voice quivering with excitement, 
‘can fancy, on the contrary, how she would 


go straight from Sisera’s dead body, to her | 


child’s bed, and kneel by his side and teil 
him to kiss the bands that had brou 
death to the tyrant and freedoin to 
country ! 

“J ain nota bit heroic myself—I am the 
most common-place and tnatter-of-fact per- 
son possible to imagine—but I do admire 
heroism in others! 

“And I don’t care whether Jael was 
treacherous or not,” the girl went on defi- 
antly. 

“| dare say she was thinking more of her 
husband and children than her eountry 
when she lifted the hammtner and struck the 
fatal blow; and I love those people who 


1er 


have courage to brave any danger—yes, to | 


do anything, whether it is right or wrong— 
for the sake of those they love !”’ 

With a sudden impulse, odd in one usual- 
ly so reserved and self-posseased, Margaret 
rose frow her seat and kissed Mollie’s 
flushed face. 

She sank back in her chair the next mo- 
ment ashamed of herself, and half afraid of 
the consequences of the impulsive caress ; 
but that kiss had opened a way to Mollie’s 
heart more effectually than anything else 
could have done. 

A little to the Vicar’s surprise—for she 
was not of a gushing nature, and her opin- 
jon on the subject of indiscriminate kissing 
was well known to him—she returned the 
caress heartily. 

‘‘Do you know I bad quite made up my 
inind to dislike you ?’’ she said presently, 
when, a little later on, the Vicar had refused 
her invitation todinner, and departed, leav- 
ing the two girls alone; “but I don’t think 
I shall now.”’ 

“I hope not,’’ Margaret answered, her 
tingers stroking the pretty rough head that 
rested against her knee, for Mollie had 
taken her favorite seat on the rug before 
the fire as soon as the Vicar left the rooin. 

“You are nota bit like what I expected 
from Bertie’s letters,’’ Mollie went on med- 
itatively. 

“I fancied you would be a silly little 
thing, rather affected, and very gushing and 
affectionate in your manner—Bertie was al- 
ways fond of gushing a aoe I had quite 
made up my mind to dislike vou. 

“Mr. Bernhart preached me such a ser- 
mon one day when I was ventilating my 
views.’’ 

“T don't think I am very gushing, at all 
events,’’ Margaret said with a half sinile. 

“No, and I can’t imagine how Bertie can 
call you Duaisy,’’ Mollie went on, with a 
vicious emphasis on the unfortunate name. 
“Tt was all that that gave ine such an un- 
favorable impression ! 

“And I thought you would be like some 
young wives I have known ; given to stand 
upon your dignity, and be jealous of your 
husband’s relatives. 

“Indeed, I had quite made up my mind 
that I had lost Bertie,’ Mollie added, with 
alittle quiver in her voice; “but I don’t 
mind sharing him with you.”’ 

Margaret sighed a little as she looked at 
the pretty earnest face, and thought of 
Daisy’s jea'ous exacting nature. Poor little 

-Mollie! 

There were hard lines in store for her, 
Margaret thought sadly. 

“T don’t think you need be afraid of los- 
ing Bertie, dear,’’ she said. 

“He is much too fund of you for that. 

“Why it was always Mollie—never any 
one else—whoin he used to talk about.’’ 

Mollie looked pleased. 

‘*We were always 80 fond of each other, 
you know,” she said; “he is such a dear 
affectionate boy. 


s 


“Weren’t vou awfully sorry to let him go | 


off to Spain alone ? 

“T should have gone with him if I had 
been you?”’ 

‘‘He did not wish it,’’ Magaret returned 
hurriedly. 

“He thought I had better come here, and 
inake your acquaintance. 

‘*Besides’’—with a great effort she forced 
herself to speak lightly—‘‘you forget! I 
was so anxious to see iny diainonds.”’ 

“The diamonds!'’—and Mollie looked 
disturbed. 

‘*‘] ain so sorry, dear, you will be disap- 
pointed —for you can’t see them ee yet.”’ 

“Why not ?’’—and Margaret’s heart gave 
a great throb of terror. Had she dared so 
much in vain? 

“Because the clasp of the necklace was 
broken, and the pater sent it and the rest 
of the ornaments to be repaired. 

“Why, you do look disappointed’’—for 
ers face had grown ashy white, and 
her heart beat suffocating! y and fast. 


“Never mind, they will be here in a day | 


or two. 

“It is no great matter.” 

“No;’’ and Maggie bit her lip, and forced 
herself to speak quietly. 

“Only I bave heard so much of these dia- 
inonds that I felt disappointed.”’ 

The intelligence that the diamonds were 
not in the house, and that some days must 
elapse before she had a chance of carrying 
out her plan, was a great blow to her. 


Her whole nature revolted agaiust the 
idea of remaining for any length of time a 
guestin the house—of receiving kindness 


and hospitality when she meditated su 
base return. 

But since this was unavoidable Margaret 
determined to do her best to leave a pleas 
ant memory behind her. 

In the days to come when they knew all, 
they might loathe the sin, but they should 


ht 


faces with the hands that had driven | wards the sea, where the sunset light was 


falling in golden flashes. 
Then she thought of Ernest waiting anx- 
iously in that dingy black town in the North 


for the letter and the good news she had | 


promised. 

“It is all for you, Ernest,”’ she said sadly 
| to herself, clasping her hands together with 
sudden passion. 

“When the time comes and they know 
all, will you remember that, ny darling, I 
wonder ; or will you turn from me like the 
rest ?’’ 


y 

\ 
{ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


© letter from Bertie this morning, at all 
events. 


ly across the breakfast-table at Margaret. 

The postbay had just been brought inco 
the room, and Mollie had noticed bow anxi- 
ously Margaret watched until the contents 
had been distributed, and noticed also with 
a little surprise the rélieved look which 

radually crept over her face at Mrs, ‘T're- 
1erne’s words. 

“T don’t know, not just yet at all events,”’ 
she answered, the quick flush which the 
mere mention of Bertie’s name never tailed 
to call into her face rising vividly as she 
spoke. 

“He said the posts were so irregular that 
we were not to be alarined if we did not 
hear trom him for soine time; and it is a 
| dreadful trouble to Bertie to write a letter, 
| you know.” 


ily,’’ Mollie remarked. 


when I get a young man! 

“T always did think that writing the love- 
letters would bea great drawback to the 
pleasure of being engaged.”’ 

“Wait till you have a chance of writing 
them ;’’ and the Squire, who was carving 
the ham at the bottom of the table, looked 
at his pretty daughter with a world of love 
and pride in his eyes. 

“When are you going to pick up a young 
man, Mollie ? 

“It is about time, I think. 

“You generally have three or four ad- 
mirers on the carpet, but they don’t seem 
to comme to the point somehow ! 

“Hlow is it?” 

“TI don’t know, I am sure, papa,’’ Mollie 
answered demurely. 

“As you say, I have always had plenty of 
sweethearts, but, somehow, they don’t come 
tw the point as quickly as I could wish.” 

“Ask Maryuret to give you a lesson,’ the 
Squire said, with an ainused sinile. ‘iow 
did you inanage it, eh, Margaret?” 


| He siniled pleasantly as he spoke, at Mar- 
| garet’s blushing face. 


Naturally good-natured and easy-going, 
he had been prepared to be pleased with 
Bertie’s choice, and Margaret's high-bred 
face, her quiet self-possession, above all, 
her admiration for his horses and the intel- 
ligent interest she took in his farming oper- 
ations surprised and pleased hit. 

“She is not a beauty, but she is well-bred 
and has some good points,” he said deei- 
sively to his wife, who as usual gladly ac- 
quiesced. 

Mollie too had learned to love Margaret 
very dearly during the past few days. 

She had had very tew girl friends, and, 
when Bertie had lett home, bad often felt a 
little dull and Jonely, and Margaret had 
seemed to bring new pleasure and interest 
into her life. 





They were constantly together ; read and 


| worked, took long walks across the cliffs 


} and by the sea, and, in the bright spring 
davs that followed Margaret's arrival, spent 
hours on the water, sometimes with a boat- 
| Inan, or occasionally accompanied by the 





Vicar. 


matter in any case, Margaret found, to win 
a place in the hearts of these simple country 


on the fifth day of her visit would alone 
have been sufficient to earn the everlasting 
gratitude of Mollie’s parents. 

The two girls were returning one after- 
noon from a long walk across the cliffs. 

It had been a bright sunshiny day when 
they started, but now, as they ran down the 
| Steep bank which led into the village, the 
| sky became suddenly overcast, and a cold 
‘gust of wind blew a few heavy drops of 
| rain in their taces. 

“We are going to have a heavy shower. I 
know what that black cloud means well 
enoughb,’’ Mollie said gaily. 

“Oh, Maggie, do look at Mr. Bernhart! 

“What on earth is he doing ?”’ 

A stnall row of cottages stood at the top 
of the village street. 

They bed email ardens in front, and a 
| low hedge, generally covered with clothes 
ot every description spread out to dry, ran 
down the opposite side of the street. 
| Bv this hedge side the Vicar was stand- 
ing, busily engaged in helping an infirm old 
woman to get her washing saleiy housed 
before the shower rendered 4 second drying 
necessary. 

Two little children were 
looking on with solemn faces. 








standing by, 


Mr. Bernhart looked up and laughed as 
the yirls caine w thin sight. 

“Just in time, Mollie! (Give mea hand 
“ nt s 

} — 
iy “4 flowy 

Lhe as | lire $8 GaUuYy 

“T can help your Kever nyself, 

“You see, miss, my daughter-in-law is 


laid upwith the rheutnatisus, and the steam 


think kindly of the sinner, Margaret thought« from the clothes is bad for ber, so IT made 


drearily, as she stood alone by her bed:ooin 
window, and looked across the garden t» 


shift to drv them outside for once.”’ 
| “Yes, but they won't be dry long 
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‘ 


don't make haste," returned Bernhart good. 
humoredly, lifting the heavy basket trom 
the err 
“Mollie, look out! 

“Do you see who is coming down the 
bank ? 

“Mrs, Treherne, if you would not be dis- 





, graced for ever in the eyes of the aristocra- 
| ey, turn your back and look asif you did 


not belong to us."’ 

Margaret turned with an amused smile 
at the words, 

A pony-carriago containing Mrs, Corder 
and her daughter was rapidly approaching 
down the bill; and Mollie laughed heartily 


| a8 she saw the expression of wonder and 


“When do you expect to hear, my | 
dear ?”’ said Mrs. Treherne, beaming placid- | 


“Yes, we are certainly not a literary fain- 


“T really don’t Know how I shall manage | 





It would not have been avery diffientt | 


people ; indeed an incident which occurred | 


disdain which flashed over the faces of both 
ladies at the sight of the Vicar and his bask- 
et of clothes, 

“They will have a fine spill some day it 
they don’t take care,"’ Mollie said) compo- 
sedly. 

“How carelessly Maud isdriving ; and she 
can searcely hold those ponies in.” 

The road took a sharp curve at the foot ot 
the hill, and, as Mollie spoke, the ponies 
dashed round this curve, and, startled by 
the flappmy clothes on the hedge or by a 
dog which ran out of a cottage barking turi- 
ously, started, plunged violently, and 
finally rushed off at a mad gallop down the 
street. 

Mollie gave a ery of horror. 

“Oh, Maggie, look at that litthe ehild!t’ 
she cried, in a voice Which Margaret searce- 
ly recognized, it was so hoarse and strained, 
and full of such wild alarin. 

She pointed as she spoke to a little ehild 
“hich, unconsciousot its peril, was standing 
iu the middle of the road sturing at the car- 


« . 

The Vicar had just crossed the street and 
had safely deposited nis) basket within the 
cottage door; but he turned quickly at the 
ery—turned justin time to see Mollie spring 
forward, fliog the child safely aside, and to 
see also something that looked like a 
glimpse of ‘Mollie's dark blue dross and 
chestiut head among the plunging ponies’ 
feet. 

For an instant he stood paralyzed with 
horror, but in that instant Margaret bad 
caught the reins with a strong firin band, 
forced back the frightened ponies, and 
drawn Mollie out of danger of the tramuip- 
ling feet. 

“Is she—much hurt’ 

There was a look of intense alarm and 
despair on Mr. Bernhart’s face as he knelt 
on the grass beside Mollio'’s insensible | 
figure. 

“] think not, TP am almost sure she is only 
stunned,’ Margaret answered quickly. 

“Get some water; Or, Stay—carry her in- | 
to that cottage.” 

“Mr. Bernhart, wait one moment. 

“Oh, Tam so sorry !? Mrs. Corder eried. 
“Can't we do anything ? 
“Oh Molly, dear Molly, [ shall never tor- 

give mysell! 

“Ob, I don’t think IT shall ever drive 
again it she is burt 1? the girl cried, burst- 
ing into a emmenye of hysterical tears, 

But the Viear did not answer, 

Silently, with a grave seared look on his 
face, he lifted Mollie's light figure in his 
arins and carried her across the road ite 
the nearest collage. 

Her head la’ back on his shoulder, and, 
as he bent to enter at the door, his) tots 
tache brushed across her forehead, and the 
light touch sent a thrill of costusy and pain 
through his heart, 

“Give her back tome, oh, give ty dar- 
ling back 1” he muttered half aloud. 

But, low as the words were spoken, the 
sound reached Mollie's dulled ears, 

She sighed deeply, her sott eves opened 
and looked up into the Viear’s ayitated face 
with vague wonder and alaria. 

“What is the ? 


tniatter - 

“Did I fall ?’’ she said, drawing herself a 
little from: bis iight clasp and = coloring 
vividly. 

Mr. Bernhart placed her gently in a chair 
and brought her a ylass of water, 

“Yes, you fell, dear Mollie but yous 
better now ; vou feel all right, dow't 
Maryaret said anxiously. 

“Yes, Ui all right ;’’ 


you? 


and Mollie sat up 


in her chair and looked around at the two 
anxious faces Witha taint Stile. 
“J don’t think Tean walk, though; I feel 


if we 


80 Shaky and queer.’ 

“see, just to letussee there are no bones 
broken,” said the Viear anxiously. 

“Pthink I should kuow if that were the 
case,”’ Mollie replied rising rather feebly 
trom her chair. 

“No, ] am all right; only | feel stupid 
and dazed.”’ 

“T have sent for the carriage, dear; it will 
be here directly,’’ Margaret observed. 

“Did Maud yo? 

“JT hope she won't 
Mollie said anxiously. 


frighten tiatnina, 


“Mr. Bernhart, would youroind walking 
on to meet the brougham ? I awn afraid 
mamina wilh be frightened, and indeed I 


aim not hurt.’ 


And the Vicar, a little reluctantiv, went. 
Mollie was very quict and silentail th 
wav bome; though she roused hersel! 
when the earriage reached the Hy and 
answered her mothers anxious inquiries 

\ iaft is riviy sts 

~ } fio ‘ “se ju al 
ad j ner na is t 
A , ne 
i) ¥ 

NO you Can = NMIaryvuret retur 

decisively. 

“] am sure you jook very comfortal 
there. 

‘Don’t be so tngratetul ! i 


| themin atin parlor pan for halt 







Mollie raised herself from ber recumbent 
position and threw her arm aronnd Mag 
gie’s neck with sudden tears in her eyes, 

[TO RE CONTINUED, | 


ec 
Scientifi 

Prore res av Near. — At the recent Pho- 
tographic Exhibition in London there was 
exhibited anew form of lamp for taking 
portraits at night. Fivervbody knows what 
a wonderful light can be obtained by-burn- 
ing a few inches of inagnesiug: wire. In 
this lamp the same medium ts enploved, 
but instead of being consumed in the Ord: 
nary Way, itis bornt in an atmosphere of 
pure OXywen, The light given is suff 
ciently intense to allow of a picture being 
taken in a fraction of a se ho? 

PENCILS For PAINting.—A Paris ehein- 
ist has introduced a new form of peneil, 
Which will pfove useful to those enyaged 
in painting on glass or ching, Resembling 
the ordinary cedar pencil in 


=. --- 


and Useful. 


outward Ap 
pearance, the lead is represented by a eol- 
ored inixture of a vitrifiable nature. Py 


drawing upon roayhened glass or upon un 


| wlazed porcelain with this crayon, the ma- 


terial can atterwards be 
of a mute or erucithle, 
the lines of eo] 
peruianernt. 
INDESTRUCTIBEN INK. —On inany oeea- 
Slonms Ib ds ol binportanes to Omploy an ink 
indestructible bv any Process, that wall mot 
equally destroy the toaterial on whieh it is 
applied. bor black ink, twenty-five grains 
ol copal, im purwele r,ure tobe dissolved 
two hundred grains of oil of lavender, by 
the assistance of a yentle heac: and are then 
to be mixed withtwoand a half grains of 
lampblack and a half grain of indigo, This 
ink is particularly useful in tabeling phials, 


exposed to the heat 
with the result that 
orare burntin and rendered 


in 


ete, containing chetiteal substances of a 
corrosive nature, 
HlouUske LEANING TLiInis,—In house 


cleaning every closet-drawer and plece-biy 
reetast bee ransacked, ay erlooked and Cleared 
up. Carpets inust be taken upand shaken, 
beds well beaten, and bedsteads washed in 
strony brine to destroy all inseets, ete. 
Save the tea-leaves foratew days then steep 
in hour, 
the tea to 
It re quires | 


Strain throtgh a sieve, ane 
Wash all varnished pur nit. little 
rubbing or “elbow polish, asthe tea acts 
as astrotic detorwenut, cleansing the paint 
Preotan tls dinspecaritie 4rd toaking the Varnish 
sbiltie@ = iapeaine. = Ut 
and oll-clothsa; indeed, any 
is dinproved by its applieation. It 
washes Wwindow-pvuies aod) otitrrors mel 
better than soap and waterand is exeellent 


tise 


Cleanses Winlow-sasibes 
Varnished sur. 


face 


for cleansing black waoltut pieture and 
lookingy-uvlass trames. It will mot do te 
wash unvarnished paint with it. Whiting 
isunequalled for cleansing white paint. 
Take a small quantity ona plees of danp 


thie 


SUP per isibige. 


flianstiel, ruby digghthy over stirftace, aul 
the efleet will tu Wall-papers 
are readily cleansed by tytig a soll cloth 
over 4a brootn andsweepiig down the walis 
carefully, then follow with lightiv rubbing 


With stale bread 
—_>_-o —_ _ 
Farm and tbard 
dA Aatgen, 
Porras If anvone thinks he ean re 
alize «large profit: from  prouttr Without 
dividing thet ta Such tanner as to avoid 
crowding, he willtuake a tiistake., They 
Will «lo better th Stovall fare s thin ity 
larye foeks, and the few ec by kept With 
yreater protiteven t vard than the 
bebOre Thiktnerous 1 tae il hit the run 
ofthe wh fartn 
(ARAIN Dont. Vn Obio tnan has in- 
vented aura | hi ' suWs Lhe grain 
taproot Clie stir tce of thie prepared pyrowund in 
raw K isiechies torened ated covers t by 
Shovels Whilech tLliirow thie stirtiace me Over 
it, becavilayy th fl ti fire » bert een the 
rowsof Wiieat. Bliss criti titbes are « ne! t 
apart, > Lbaal baail obese itil is tpiod with 
yrain and lial! with furrows bet ii. 
SShibhbd a | je ! mi ul 
tages Over cu da 
ing. ‘Dhiere is a rye ty of sh pp his 
bandry for teeat produetion. Dh rapid 
erease of poy it tie searey ania! 
ere wsitigg per of? ' acl t pifeer rit 
pork ite healtintud and j it | 
the inerease Of tintborn ¢ w And ‘ 
riot thie restaltss ini Chic « rieeny tie wid 
woolalone, we tiav add, but frou an ¢ 
tidotraleual stanly» tit dts Teeudinny is sotl, Ne 
factor ita its Wwe QiLda Crerertay S$ 4 thore of j 
Peetal promilicntay Clint stave. Piiis lis 
te sted, Med Woibb tee feotatacd toe by af Vit 
Able li its aprolieation to all th or 4 
Of farin establishinent ated eyt 
Dnvine Prants I 
sari, i - : 
Lbasat Clie tle . .) i i "Rs 
eovered atl i vdia Mer tl 
lopw i saitivl ‘ 
tlie bb i ! 
s! iid tt . low 
stetiis 
yt 
i 
ae 
eri rhacy eis ti by r “3 i ih, as 
tL Keeps the ives it tis Iti Slistpwr, While 
lL preserves the coir + riect a i they 


will keep tor years, 
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SIXTY-SECOND YEAR. 


SATURDAY EVENING, JUNE 16, 1982. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAISE CLUBS. 


oO 


A GRAND OFFER! 


A Copy of our Beautiful Oleo- | 
graph, ‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gie orinclubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Oll-Painting of which our Premium is 
an exact copy sold for $15,000, and to-day graces the 
walls of the finest private gallery In America. It Is 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers 











more than five hundred square tnehes. It contains 
twenty-seven colors, which with the varlety of shad- 
ig produced by the Photo-Oleograph process, make 
ita veritable transcript from life, aud it combines in 
iteelf allthe beautiful coloring of the oil palnting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 
the naturalness of the photograph. The most dell- 
vate detalles of color and expression are brought out 
with startling vividness, and onty on the closest ex- 
amination t« the mind sativfled that It ls not a phote 
graph colored by hand. 

Asto THE Post, there are few in this country, or 
any other country, whoare not familiar with tt Ks- 
tablished in Ii itis the oldest paper of its kind to 
America, and for more than half acentury it has been 
recognized asthe Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nalin the United States For the coming vear we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Furope, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiethon | 

A record of sixty years of continuous publication 
proves its worth and popularity. THe Post hasnever 
missed an lasue Its Fiction Is of the highest order 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
day. [tis perfeetly tree from the degrading and pol- 
luting trash which characterizes Inany other so-called 
literary and family papers. It gives more for the 
money, andof a better class, than any other publies- 
tion in the wortd Fach volume contains, in addl- 
tion to its well-edited departinents, twenty-five first- 
class Sertals, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories, Every number ts re- 
plete with useful information and) Alusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Biography, An- 
ecdotes, Statistics, Facets, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 


Poetry, Science, 
Proverbs, Problems, Experiments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Plumer, Historical Bssave, Remarkable 
Events, New Lnventions, Curtous Ceremontes, Me- 
cent Discovertes, and a complete reportot all the lat- 
est Fashions, aswell as all the nmovelthes Ino Needle- 
work, and fullest and freshest liformation relating to 
all matters of personal and home adornment. and do- 
mestic mations  Tothe people everywhere it) will 
prove one of the best, roost bosteuetive, rellable and 


moral papers that has ever cnt red their homies. 


TERMS: 
82.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 
Including aCopy of the beautiful Qleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE.” 


CLUBS. 


2 copies one year (and ‘Presenting the Bride* 





to each)... aan — ies (sacdens $350 
A coples one year a = 5 00 
4 coples one vear ~~ = 6 00 
S copies one vear va ne er 
Wcoples one year sy ae 15 00 
Decopies one year oii sac Pe |) 


O@ An extra copy of the Paper and Oleograph free 
toa person sending aclub of five or more, 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
tog the year 


added to each subscription, to pay 
postage aud packing on the pic- 


| hard Jabor—there the materials are 


~ - 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


THE METHOD AND THE MAN. 

Fairly educated men are made by send- 
ing them to good schools, to college, and to 
lines of life as admit of continued 

Of course there are men who, with- 


such 
study 
out these 
ranks of but they are not 
among the subjects of our paper. 

Showy men are made by a little capital 
from nature, a judicious use of money, a 
careful study of society, anda due regard 
to tailors and kindred artists, 

Rich men are made, sometimes by their 
fathers, sometimes by their fathers-in-law, 
sometimes by plodding industry and steady 
accumulation, and sometimes—though not 
often—by the indefinite thing, ‘‘good luck,”’ 
or fortune. 

Happy men are made by genial home- 
surroundings, modest aspirations, good 
wives, nice children, all working on a_ soil, 
more or or less deep, of natural good dis- 


advantages, 
scholarship; 


positions. 

We are now thinking of strong men, who 
may, however, and oftem do, inpelude in 
their make-up some of the best of the fore 
going questions, 

A good physique—or, in plain terms, a 
healthy body, is a good starting-point. 
Feeble, sickly, or remarkably ungainly 
frames put their possessors at a disadvan 
tage, and entitle them to our sympathy. 
Obviously the boys who grow pale and sick- 
ly on cigarettes, are throwing away a part 
of their capital. 

Of the foremost men ot our 
towns, a gooodly proportion 
breathed country air, and built) up good 
bone and sinew. That the simple fare, 
habits, and pursuits of the country contrib- 
ute to this result there can) be no doubt. 
With a good constitution from nature in 
such environments one is likely to be able 
to make the most of any brain power he 
This is highly valuable. The 
engine that is to drag the train without 
must be strong enough to bear the pressure 
of the steam within. 

Giood homes send forth strong men. 
by these we mean homes where 


have early 


POSsesses. 


And 
industry, 
prudence, economy and self-reliance are 
cultivated by the side, and, indeed, under 
the inspiration, of vet loftier virtues, not al- 
ways understood at the time by the young. 
Where boys learn the value of even a little 
themselves, — in- 
stead of “ringing for the man;"’ where they 
need to exercise ingenuity; where the cov- 
eted book is obtained after waiting; 


money; where they help 


where 
corners 
won by 
found 


the chance to read it is had in’ the 
of time and saved from sport) or 


|} out of which are made strong men. 


i 


SANCTUM CHAT. 


A GERMAN has invented a safe which, in 
addition to the customary walls and 
of steel, has an attachment that, on 
touched, immediately flares an electric light 


doors 
being 
on the scene, and at the same time uncov- 
plate on which the bur- 
glar’s photograph is taken while an alarm 


ers a) prepared 


| is sounded 


Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be | 


ture. 


toe Prantom cannot be purchased by Itself, it can 
ooly be obtained in connection with Tak Post. Onty 
one premium will be sent with each subseription. 
Where a second premium ts desired, another sub- 
seription will have to be sent, 

We trust that those of our subserthers who desigu 
making up clubs will be in the feld) as carly as possi- 
bie, and make large additions to thetr lists. Gur 
prices to club subscribers are so low that tf the matter 
is properly explained, very few who desire a first- 
class literary paper will hesitate to subseribe at once, 
and thank the getter-up of the club for bringing the 
paper to their notice, Remember, the getter-up ot a 
club ef five or more gets not only the Premium Olea. | 
graph, “PRESENTING THE Buroa,’’ free for bits 
trouble, but a copy of the paper also, 





How to Remit. 

Payment for THE Post when sent by matl should 
te tn Money Orders, Bank Cheeks, or Drafts. When 
oelther ts obtainable, send the money in a reg- 

tered letter Every postmaster in the country ts 
required to register letters when requested Fail- 
‘ to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 

rdering, vou will advise us of the fact, and 
r vou sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 


tte? 
Change of Address. 
, x their address changed, wi 
postoffice as we as 
To Correspondents 
an ‘ " r fu same and address 
ts i ana wer If thee for ation desired is 
netoft general interest »that we can answer in the 


paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail 
Address all letters to 

THE GATURDAY EVENING POST. 
(Lock Box 8.) 7236 Sansom St.. Phila., Pa. 


! : 
natives. 


ENGLAND, with a standing army of 180,- 
OW men, and some of the veterans of Wa- 


'terloo still surviving, has a pension roll of 


#12,000,0000 France, with an enormous 
army and numerous wars, pays annual pen- 
sions to the amount of $10,000,000.) While 
the United States, with a standing army of 
25,000, needs over $100,000,000 to pay — its 
pensions this year. 

A MINNEAPOLIS) woman, thinking she 
heard burglars prowling around the other 
night, armed herself with a revolver and 
butcher-knifte,and went down stairs to await 
their entrance througii the kitchen window. 
Cooly she stood listening, intending — to 
shoot as soon as he got the fastenings sawed 
oft. Instead of a man’s hand coming through 
the hole, a litle mouse slipped in, and the 
woman fainted 


INDIA is endeavoring to manufacture her 


own paper in future Instead of sending 


the raw material her ‘ t England, the 
receiving back as pay after pa y 
freight both wavs eginning ‘*o be 
an effort of no mean nature to save the 


price ol carriage, and to spend the money 


now squandered abroad among her own 
The latter, by the Way, is a poor 


argument, and is just as destructive as the 


cities and | 


stand high in the | 
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reverse. The best indication of this new | in the blood which gives it its sparkling red 


effort is that India is endeavoring to live 
upon a higher scale of existence by diversi- 
fying her industries. 


Tue danger of toxicolegical search for 


| blood with too hasty a conclusion has been 


arrested for murder. 


instanced by a leading doctor. A man was 
Some stains on the 
blouse were supposed to be human blood, 
but an examination revealed that the glob- 
ules from their size were those of the blood 
of a rabbit. Certain stains on his shirt, 
which had appeared suspicious, had been 
proved to be derived from the dye of the 


clothing modified by the sweat and atmos. 
_pheric moisture. 





| 


| other sex. 
| tion then? 


AN exchange says that in a list recently 
given of the children of twelve leading wo- 
man euffragists, it was shown that there 
was a large preponderance of daughters. 
Among the forty-three children thirty-two 
were girls. If this is anything more than 
an accidental coincidence, and if giving the 
ballot to woman is likely in some mysteri- 
ous way to increase the proportion of  fe- 
male babies, there is danger that in a gen- 
eration or two the lords of creation will 
find themselves largely outvoted by the 
Who will be the lords of crea- 


THERE is nothing should be taught sooner 
than that this is a working world. Mothers 
try to spare their daughters the necessity of 
labor much more than fathers do their sons. 
The boys are made to work for their fathers 
before the mothers think the girls can do 
more than trim their hats. Mothers take 
great pride in their daughters’ soft hands 
and round cheeks, when their own hands 
have become nardened, and their own 
cheeks hollow. The danger of this is that 
the soft hands and smooth faces become the 
first thought of the daughters, and a selfish 
and idle life is the result. Daughters, how- 
ever, should remember that they have but 
one mother, and should care for her and 
sparc her. ‘‘No love like mother's love’’— 
unselfish, thoughtful, unreasoning often tor 
herself, but always taking thought for ‘‘the 
children.”’ No heart is so naturally good 
as to escape the demoralizing effects of 
days without labor, that bring nights with- 
out weariness. 

WHEN one considers the daily lite of the 
poor as it used to be—say two centuries 
ago—one presently understands that they 
had no doctoring at all. Neither physician 
or surgeon went among them. When they 
fell ill they were nursed and physicked by 
women—the sage-femme was called in for 
fevers and all the ills that the flesh was heir 
to. She knew the power of herbs, and had 
them all tied up in her cupboard—sover- 


eign remedies against everything. For 


| cases of accident there were bone setters: 


but the physician with the full-bottomed 
wigand gold-headed cane did not penetrate 
the dark lanes and narrow courts where the 
people ‘ived; there were not even any 
apothecaries among them to sell them = a 
‘poisoned poison;”’ and there were no sur- 
geons carrying on the ‘‘general practice’ of 
the present day. Very likely, in simple 


_ cases, the old woman's remedies were effi- 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
{ 
| 
| 





| 
| 


cacious: but in case of children, who re- 
quire, above all, attention to sanitary laws, 
and fresh air, the mortalitv must have been 
very great, while the sum of pain and mis- 
ery and needless suffering trom disease, from 
sheer ignorance of sanitary laws and right 
treatment, and the absence of proper ap- 
pliances, must have been truly frightful. 


From an acorn, weighing only a 
few grains, a tree will grow for one hun- 


dred years or more, not only throwing off 


-many pounds of leaves every year, but 


itself weighing many tons. 
twig is put in a large box of earth, and that 
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colorand strength. Itis the lime in the 
bones which gives them the durability ne- 


| cessary to bodily vigor, while the magnesia 


is important to all the tissues. Thus it is, 
that the more persons are out of doors the 
more healthy and vigorous they are, and 
the longer will they live. Every human 
being ought to have an hour or two of sun- 
shine at noon in winter, and in early fore- 
noon in summer. 

WHueEnkeE does all the slang come from? 
Children deal in it largely; yet it is not 
born with children. But they learn to lisp 
it before knowing its meaning. Why par- 
ents should allow this is beyond compre- 
hension. No parent lives who, if not edu- 
cated and cultivated himself, does not de- 
sire and, in some degree, expect that his 
child will be some day. And yet how few 
are the parents who, by using slang them- 
selves, do not constantly teach their chil- 
dren this most slovenly of all intellectual 
or verbal habits. Children learn nearly 
everything they know by imitation, and he 
has to be a most repulsive tather who is not 
taken by }is child fora model. How cana 
slangy mother expéct any other result than 
slangy children—and how can they expect 
otherwise, when they are people of even 
moderate sense, than that this vice will 
have to be cured in school at great cost of 
time to the pupil and effort to the teacher, 
or else that the child will all his life be dis- 
figured and belittled by it? Why, then, 
should any parents be so careless of their 
children’s interest or theirown pride as not 
to think of the harm they are doing them 
by using slang before them—or why,if they 
do think of it, so cruel as knowingly to 
teach them in the vice? 

In the absence of bright winter fires the 
sooty fireplaces are dismal objects, which 
every one would slut out of sight until the 
time for using them returns. Many per 
sons have a summer-screen or blower fitted 


_in the fireplace to remain during the sea- 








son, cutting off much ventilation. The Eng- 
lish have ornaments of waxed paper, like 
wrinkled ribbons, which are expensive and 
ug.y; and country people fill the vacancy 
with asparagus-tops or something green and 
fresh—all very pretty for several days, but 
after that the work of refilling has to be 
considered. <A simple, pretty and inexpen- 
sive device for filling the fireplace so that it 
need not be refreshed more than ence dur- 
ing the season, is here given. After the 
last fire, clean well the three sides of the 
chimney-place by brushing and washipg 
with cold water. To make them very 
smooth they must be rubbed well with sand- 
paper. Atany hardware store purchase 
one quart of pulverized fire-clay. There are 
two kinds of clay—gray and yellowish- 
white, the latter being the better and more 
difficult to procure. Mix the clay with cold 
water, about to the consistency of white- 
wash, and with a common paint-brush 
paint the fireplace. When thoroughly dry 
give it another coat, which will make it 
quite fresh in appearance. 

DESPITE the crabbed old adage to the 
contrary, there seems to be no good reason 
why girls should not whistle. If the mere 
act of whistling can help and cheer a man 
so much, why should it be denied to a wo 
man? If whistling will drive away the 
blues and be company for a lonesome per- 
son, surely women have much more need 
of its services than their brothers, for to 
them come many more such occasions than 
to men. There are many who have not the 
gittof song. Why should they not whis- 
tle as they rock the cradle or perform their 
household duties, or accompany themselves 


| on the piano? But there is a physical or 


Ifan ordinary | 


' earth is weighed when the twiz becomes a | 


tree, bearing luscious fruit, 
very nearly the same amount of earth. 
From caretul experiments made by different 
scientific men, it is an ascertained fact that 
i very large part of the growth of a tree 1s 
lerived from the sun, from the air, from the 
water, and a very little from the earth; a: 

notably all vegetation becomes sickly un 
Wood 
and coal] are but condensed sunshine, which 


contains three important elements equally 


less it is freely exposed to sunshine 


there will be | 


essential to both vegetation and animal life | 


—magnes:a, lime andiron. It 1s the iron 


hygienic advantage in whistling which 
should excuse it against all the canons ot 
propriety or *‘good forms.’’ It is often re- 
marked that the average girl is so narrow 
chested, and in that way compares so un. 
favorably with her brother. May this not 
be due in some measure to the habit of 
whistling which every boy acquires as soon 
as he arrives at the dignity of knickerbock 
ers, and girlsseldom do. Let 


ior five 


anyone try 
minutes the inhaling an exhaling of 
the breath as it occurs in the act of whist 
ling, and the effect on the lungs and chest 
cannot fail to be noticed. A daily practice 
of this kind would be of more benefit than 
all the patent inspirators and chest-expand 
ers in the market. 
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THE BURIAL OF LOVE. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Two dai k-eved maids, at shot of day, 

sat, where a river rolled away, 

With calm, sad brows and raven hair 

And one was pale, and both were fair. 


Bring flowers, they sang, bring flowers unblown, 
Bring forest blooms of name unknown, 

Bring budding sprays from wood and wild, 

To strew the bier of Love, the Child, 


Close softly, fondly, while ye weep, 

His eyes, that death may seem like sleep: 
And lay his hands, in sign of rest, 

His waxen hands, across his breast, 


And make his grave where violets hide, 
Where star flowers strew the rivulet’s side, 
Aud blue-birds, in the mists of spring, 

or cloudless skies and summer sing. 


Place near him as ve lay him low, 
His idle shafts, his loosened bow, 
the silken band that oft around 

His wagyish eves in mirth he wound. 


But we shall mourn him long, and miss 

His ready smile, his ready kiss, 

The patter of his little teet, 

Sweet frowns and stamimered phrases sweet, 


And graver looks, serene and high, 

A light of heaven in that voung eve; 

All these will haunt us, till the heart 

Shall ache--and ache—and tears shall start, 


The bow, the band, shall fall to dust, 
The shining arrows waste with rust, 
Kut he whom now, from sight of men, 
We hide in earth, shall live agin. 


Shall break these clods, a form of light, 

With nobler mien and clearer sight, 

And in the eternal glory stand 

With those who wait at God's right hand, 
EP << 


Wedded to Art. 


BY M. M. «. 


N old-fashioned farin-house, large and 
hospitable-lookin , ; lowing cattle and 
bleating sheep ; undulating hills, clad 

my autumnal verdure; in front, across the 
winding country road, an orchard wealthy 
in russet and golden fruit; in the rear, a 
brook that goes prattling and gleaming past 
the capacious barn, trom whose windows 
golden sheaves, and under whose eaves 
cling the bulky swallows nests.’ 

Such were the features of a pleasant rural 
scene to be enjoyed by the wayfarer along 
a certain road in the autuin time, 

The door of the farin-house opens, and 
with a laugh and a bound, Lelia Carter, a 
maiden of about sixteen, coines racing out, 
with a shepherd dog leaping and bounding 
bv her side. 

Very charining indeed she looked, with 
her lovely face and sparkling eves half 


hidden beneath the wide straw hat, as she | 


ran gaily along the roadside or in the 
tields, mow stopping {to caress some hall- 
crown lanb,now wild with excitement as a 
stray rabbit bounded froin covert, and pro 
vecded rapidly to leave out of sight the tat 
shepherd dog. 

‘Here, Sport, fetch it,’ she cries, as se 
tosses a stick far over a cluinpof thick 
undergrowth, 

On the other side of the clump hidden 
from view, sat a young man, busily 
sketching. 

The stick fell upon his easel, and striking 
his pencil, Knocked it from his tingers. 

“Hang it!’ he growled. 


- . ; 
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“Who threw that?” looking up just as | 


Lelia and the shepherd dug caine racing in- 
lo sight. ‘ 

Lelia stopped short as she saw the 
stranger, but Sport, nothing abashed, ran 
on, picked peo stick, upset the easel in 
doing so, and with a quick bound escaping 
the full torceof the kick aiimed at hit, 
caine wagging back to his mistress, 

‘Haven't you anything better to do, 
nies, than running over the country spoil- 
ing a fellow’s work ?’’ queried the vexed 
Stranger, as he picked up the easel and 
brushed off the rotten wood adhering to the 
can vas. 

He was a handsome, dark-looking young 
fellow of about twenty-two, with features 
indicative of strength and manliness. As 
he glanced again at Lelia, and obtained a 
full view of her for the first time, his ex- 
pression softened into one of adiniration. 

She was stooping over Sport tenderly, 
but fire wasin her eyes as she turned thein 
towards the young man. 

‘“‘How dare you Kick iny dog ?’’ she de- 
manded, 

He was about to speak more civilly than 
before, when a sudden idea entered his 
nead, and he began again to sketch in a 
rapid manner. 

*That’s all he’s good for, I dare say—to 
be kicked,” he replied. 

“You don’t know anything about it,’ abe 
said. 

“Why, he’s the best dog in the world, 
and you're a brute for kicking him!" she 
said again. 

He sketched away as though his life de- 
pended on it. 

“Oh, well,”’ he said, “I 
much, after all. 

‘*He was too quick for me.*’ 

“You meant to, though, and it was just as 


didn’t hurt him 


ean as thougb you had 
We y see, | Ss ang . 
pset iny work 
don’t eare,’’ said Leiia vas 
trying to please ine; wasn’t you, Sp 


He looked at her again, then atthe can 
vas, then added a few wore strokes. 
** Really, I don’t see how he 

blamed for that.”’ 


ean be 


And he glanced again admiringly at | 


ber. 


tither the look or the words (she wasn't 
used to coinpliments) mortified her some- 
what. 

* Besides, I 
added. 

“How would vou like a picture of your 
dog Sport ?"’ 4 

She came forward, and saw not only 
Sport, but herself bending over him, with #« 
inixture of tencerness and indignation in 
her expression that had been very cleverly 
portrayed, 

He drew out his sketeh-book in the 
meantime, and hastitv sketching Sportona 
leaf, tore it off, and handed it to wer with a 
bow, 

“Isn't it lovely !" she exclaimed. “How 
could you do it so soon ? 

“What are you going to do with this larga 
picture ?” 


will make amends,’ he 


next spring with it. 

“Five minutes ago I felt like giving itup; 
now I teel rather contident ot it. 

“That was the reason I spoke to you as I 
did at tirst. 

“Twas afraid vou would go away, so I 
nade youangry.”’ 

“T was angry, and I called you a brute, 
too, didn't 1? 

“Well, I don't care ; vou had no right to 
kick poor Sport ;"' and she pouted prettily, 
whereat, he laughed, and humbly begyed 
Sport’s pardon, 


' 
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sons between her and certain bedecked | But what right had he to tell her of this 


and powdered ball-room visions he has 
seen, 
Owing to the difference in their ages, he 


felt little nore hesitation in expressing his 
adiniration than at she had = been a child 
prattling on his Knee. 

True love runs ost appallingly sinooth 
and rapid tillit becomes bevend control, 
whatever it does afterwards, So it was with 
Lelia. 

She loved with her whole 
Hot even Suspect it, 

Consequently, when Ivan, with his 
pieture nearly completed, bade farewell, 
and returned to London, it was like a rude 
awakening, acrucl Shock, that seemed to 
stun ber at tirst, 

Life became a weary waiting for what she 


soul, and did 


; j dared not lierpoe. 
“IT have some hopes of winning a prize | 


“Isn't your name Miss Carter ?"* ne in- 
| 


quired, abruptly. 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

“Did you never hear of a fellow by the 
name of Ivan Kirke ?"’ 

“Why, ves, of course, T have. 

“That is old Kirke’s son, the one that was 
a lazy, good-for-nothing fellow, and didn't 


want to be a farmer, and went away five or 


SiX Vears ago.”’ 

He bit his lips and smiled. 

“T am that lazy,good-for nothing fellow,” 
he said. 

“LT hope that T have improved since then, 
though IT don’t wan't to bea farmer even 
now.” 

“T didn’t know. 

“T am sorry. 

“T didn’t mean 

“Oh, never mind. 

‘*T dare say I 
nothing on a farm. 

*T used to mope and dream when I should 
have been at work. 

“They didn’t understand me, and I don't 
blame them; I didn’t understand iny- 
self, , 


was lazy and 


syinpathized with tiny fancies. 

“By the way, I should like to see bim, if 
he is home.” 

“Ile is at home, 

“Come along, and Sport and 1 will show 
you the way.” 

Ivan Kirke was a born artist. 

Asa farmer's lad, living in the midst of 
nature’s beauties, his love for them had 
been fostered, and developed Into a passion 
that made hits the vexation of his wood old 
prosaic father. 

It became certain that he 
the worst of bad fariners. 

At the age of sixteen, therefore, owing 
greatly to Mr. Carter's advice, he had been 
sent away to school, 

There he picked up the rudiments of art 
froin 2 fellow-student, and in spare months 
applied them with such skill and originality 
as to gain the attention of a wealthy gentie- 
nan, Who eventually became his patron. 

It must be confessed that be was singular- 
ly fortunate. 

Up to the present, little of the bitter 
hardships ordinarily attendant upon an 
artist's formative period had fallen to his 
lot. 

With the advantage of a weaithy patron, 
passionate love of beauty, and inteiligent 


would make 


skill he had made rapid advancement in 
his work. 

He had made during that time two or 
three Visits hore Poeat, selddacriterta fount ca gonads 
distant from the Carter’s tara, lic liad mot 
seen Lelia before sinee sir was a little 
freekle-faeced urchin. 

lie was now at home for amonth or 
more, 


A prize had been offered to young artists, 
and be had resolved to compete. 

It was for this purpose that he was at 
work upon the beautiful landscape scene in 
the neighborhood of Lelia’s home when he 
was interrupted by her and her shepherd 
doy. 

He was quick to appreciate her fresh and 
blooming beauty. 

When she bent over Sport with ber aris 
around bis neck, and her indignant glanee 
directed at hin, he promptly SAW What an 
addition the scene would be to lis Conte ui 
plated picture. 

During the next few weeks 
much of the young painter. 

She visited bitn daily at his work in the 
field, and watched the progress of the 
picture, in which she had nearly as yreat an 
Interest he himselt, as her own pretty 
face formed an itiportant feature, 


Iu lla Saw 


as 


A less innocent-tninded yirl, or one more 
acquainted with the world, tubrht have 
objected to the pubireity Likeret viven to 
her. 

Lelia didt 

She felt proud of it, and gratetu 
artist 

28 
methods and ist 
other things which Leiia kt 
Knew of tairy-land—tbreugh ks. 

The more he saw of her, nore be 
| admired ber, and drew favorabie compas 


good-for | 


Her step lost its buoyancy and her cheek 
ILS rosos, 

She seemed to have wone ata step from 
girlhood to wotnanheood; and, instead of 
playing With Sport and other pets, she 
yustied herself about household matters, or 
sat and dreamed about the past. 

With the coming spring she regained 
muchof her old spirit, and her 1 vtogeh 
echoed among the bills again, not se loud 
and careless, perh tps, as formerly, but still 
tnerry and sparkling. 

It was one afternoon in June, as wander- 
ing along the roadside she met Ivan's little 
brother Johnny. 

“Tvan’s Coming 
Johnuy. 

Sey sO0n ?’ saidl Lelia; 
gan to flutter painfully. 

“Yes; and he's been married, too," he 
said, 

Lelia looked atthe child in dumb, white 
astonishment. 


home to-morrow," said 


and her heart be 


“T heard ‘ma telling Mr. Grove this 
morning,’ continued Johouny. 

“She didn't say married ; she said) wed 
ded: but it tneans the same, dont’t it?" he 
asked, 

“Yos, dear, it means the same, Lelia 
answered, 

Asshe turned with quivering lips and 


heaving bosom, and walked rapidly away, 


past the wild) roses that seemed to look 
after her, grieved and surprised ato her 
neglect—past the miuld-eyed sheep that 
stared at her with aygentle reproach —ypust 
the blackbirds and skvlarks singing in 


field and hedge—past all) the bright things 
of nature, that now appeared but a dreary 
mockery, and fell upon a mossy bank with 


P 'adeep, heart-breaking sob. 
‘*Your father was about the only one who | 


This, then, was the end—the end to her 
first pure love, and all the visions it) liad 
created ! 

Somehow Lelia never as iuch as 


questioned whether it could be a inistaice 
whether litth: Johuny was a trustworthy 
messenver of such news, 
What right had she to expect anything 
different. 


Had she any claims on Tvan, or any 
assuranee that he had not forgotten her 
entirely ? 

What more natural than for him to 


Inarry ? 

It Leha, when she had) turned from the 
road, bad looked tar abead, she would have 
perceived just rounding the bend a forus 
Whose manly stride she would have recoy 
hized at a whines. 

It was Ivan Kirke, and he quiekened bis 


pre aS he eutiyhta “biinipse ol her as she 
passed in among the trees 

ler eves were still miomt, but she had 
passed Lhe first Convirlsive: solpbeinige wohpens 
she heard his step, and before ste could 
flee te stood before her 

“Pela.” be said, as heeame forward with 
agiac smile, “LD thought To saw toy dittle 
tuaiden turning on the wood. Wohiat! you 
miust have been erying.”’ 

Lelia made one heroic effort for self 
control, 

Whatever inight happen, Ivan should 
never know ot hiopoele ss love, 


(rulping down the rising sot, and rages 


Winking two or three Lithes, she answered, 
+] haven t. 

Jt was her first lie, ancl shi nt on to 
elaborate with astonistiitu readiness, 

“f have been sneezing, oli, so hard ! Just 
see, ry deet are all wet) and She potited 
to two Liny shoes Sitghtiy (datsap. 

“But Pam very glad to see you, Dvan, 


she said. 
sof theuphit 
morrow, - 
“TP thought 
Surprise. 
“Have vou heard the news?” 
“Yes, 


“Johnny just told me, 


you were not till to 


eomloy 


[I would give youa little 


je Suppose you are too happy to live, 


aren't you 7” 
Jler words 


her hands were 


pleasantly, but 


clineled till the marks of 


were uttered 


the nalis were livprinte Jin teer thesh. 

“No, Lelia; the facts, P dont feel near 
ly aS happy as I tiac expected J should; 
and he provke L the yrass iuusingiv with his 
Cane. 

“Not happy Po and Lelialooked at hina tn 
aiiaszetie til 

"That mY i 

J Ido erve my good tortune 
1 } vit 
| ‘ wactl | VW 

a sf 

bie wiinare jl another while Ving r 

nd lad wiy rey led 


—_ 


affair ? 

W hat right had he to spesk to her in that 
tender tone now ? 

‘Lelia, inv dear, I have come back to tell 
you that Tlove vou; that I have loved you, 
though— . 

With flashing eves, she drew back 
hand he had taken. 

‘That will do, sir. 
theore word, 

Iie looked at her in 
sudden anger and seorn. 

lle would have spoken further, but just 
then Johnny came racing through the 
woods,and flung himself upon Ivan's neck, 
with wild exelamations of delight. 

“Oh, Ivan, did) you bring your wife?” 
was his eager inquiry 

“Why, what do you mean, Johony ?" he 
asked, i 

“Oh, I know all 
You ean't 
I heard 
day.”’ 

A pleam shot into [van's eves, 

“What was it nother said, Johnny?" he 
asked. 

“She told) Mrs. Groves that now you'd 
won the prize you'd be tore than ever 
wedded to Miss Somebody." 

“And vou told Lelia, did you ?” 

“You,” . 

“Johnny, do you see that squirrel down 
there ? 

“Yos,’ Johnny answered, 

“T'll give you twenty-tive cents if you'll 
eateh lito.” , 

As Johnny darted away Ivan 
Lelia, and there was deep e 
his voice as be spoke, 

‘Pod vou believe it, 

Vom, 

“TJ didn't know. 

‘Dols said — 

“Never mind Johouy, 

*'* Wedded to lis art’ isone of mother's 
expressions in deseritving: tie. 

‘Ooh, Lelia, art bewutilal 
Dut itisa poor thing te lowe. 
have a better 7” 

Six months later, in the ivy-covered Little 
eountry elurel, bis ({Qtlestion Wis answered 
to his entice satisfaction. 


the 


I will hear not one 


amazement, at her 


about it; so does Lelia, 
make fools of us—can he Lelia? 
Hhatiina telling about it yester- 


turned to 
inestness in 


is 


and grand, 
May [I not 
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Hide and Seek, 


BY Chookabh VANCED 


brack 


‘rest 


UST rile fromthe sandy beach 
ut White ¢ stands the lordly man 
sion of Squire Triyet . 

Ten years have passed since he laid his 

Wife lo restand as she leit hinne children, 

lite at the Dnglesty tuansion os exception- 

ally «lull. 

“What shall Todo?’ tiused the squire, 
one baltiay June tiorning, as he sat in los 
artin-chai, 

“Things are: getting terribly nixed up 
nhout bere, 

“There is not aservant in the house 
worthy ot protetion, and as tor sending to 
the city fora housekeeper, bo will mever do 
such a thing. 
‘Phere, I 
Ww 


eombny . 


g 


have it! heexelains after a 
motets’ reflection. 


‘“Jitnes shall bring the chaise round, and 


Powill seedt Po ecannet tind a housekeeper 
roomy the btttoble folks at Winite Crest, 
There as Tlathawayv's dauyhter for iistanee, 
TD believe she would just suitane, A trifle 
nex perioneed, pertiuaaps, but there is one 
Chittrpe saloeonat it, I know she Is periectly 
trustworthy 

Phe Plithaways live ina humble eot on 
thie trecweh, 

Ithos a neater appearance than is usually 
footarsl tra aa tisteertonan ss bieat. 

Alice is anonly eotld. 


wets 


born 


vears Lave passed since she 
the little Cot in whieb 
never hada beau in 


eriye til 
it 


rt 
ih’ 


MM urnif 
non anecd suas 
buen Life 

or liar im petty | 


back If 


Line 
i 
rd 1%) eomlbed 

white 


if 


strnoothly 


lore 


combined 
“a ralher 


which, 


fives lier 


froin lore 
Wirere 
rr her 
the 


tt 
Pes arate a, 
fisii fe 


keep 


hic dias nee verr beeen feat 


Lhars Ltiggleestys she las 
luthier, 


Chiate 
collects 


earry 
li 


yone te 
duty it 
Upyplied. 


V licvae is thats 


7 * * 


(hue year has passe Yo ofes Vllhoe woos 
installed housekeeper at Inglesty, and she 


searcely moted mts thight. 


“iren 


in her quiet 


She lias been very bistpeye 
Wi. 

Pheer mitsipele peitigehiace lis peo ven place to a 
rettyvy brown silk with souowy white culls 
watied « iar, 

The squire apo: . os th, and 
jueves herr wreroredinju! s ‘ { ba is nus 
been enabled t beers y ud-workitng 
fat r } th Ts tu has 4 
tincore i i tj t "m ever 
i , 

\ wits | th «oth Liae 
ti i 

7 uit ( rT hie r 
M bf 4 ‘\ 
' 
vives tie mow , ‘ shake 
Straivlitem ILS lisiay ar ‘ Kies, and 
proceeds at once to the librury. 
As she enters, the squire rises, and, 
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placing a chair for her, seats himself in 
another directly in front. 

“You wish to see mie 7 she “aid. 

“Yes, Miss Hathaway, be replied. “It's 
not exactly concerning household matters 
that I wish tosee you this time, and yet 
I am not sure but that it relates tore 
Closely to household iuatters than anything 
we have talked about before. 

“However, Lmav ax well come to the 
point atonce. 

“You have been at Inglesby a vear; dur- 
ing that tiine vou bave made things very 
pleasant for me, 

“Youtmke an exeellent housekeeper, 
and DPhlave every reason to believe you 
would make an exeellent wife. 

“Tt is very lonely sitting here through 
the long evenings, Wilh noone to keep ie 
coe repeat. 

"Alice, will you be my wife?” 

And alter awhile, Alice, with fast-beating 
heart, auswered — 

“You.” 

Hle does pot kiss ber or embrace hers: she 
istoo timid for that; but simply presses 
ber hand and sae bids hiv a ** yood-might 
and retires, 

So, Alice Hathaway, the fisherman s 
daughter, 6s to tndrey the squire. 

Anew world has suddenly loomed up 
belore her 

Her eves shine witha new lustre, and 
vreat roses are blooms tn her cheeks, 

Mrs. Hathaway saves the squire iiust wot 
4 Vear for his wite, so he has mothing to do 
out patiently bicte tis tine. 

With the squires morning post from 
London, a few weeks after hiss engagement 
vith Aliee, cume a letter frown Some distant 
elatives of his dead waite. 

It stated that Mabel Mortiiner and her 
bolher were traveling for the latter's 
malth, and, if @ouventent, would dike to 


Siopat the cianston feoor ma ferw pravf 


Weeks, to 
thee beetrpetit Of tlre seca breeze. 

Mabel Mortiuier proves to bee a belorde 
vith ywolden ringlets and dreacuiy bli eves; 
rer Vore@e Is sort and Goole as a doves, 

Mires. Mortimer, it Seeied, was im the last 
“Laseoot Copmsuimption, 

The squire Insisted on calling his family 
physician for her, but she would) mot) hear 
oat. 

“No, she said, “TP eannot live butal few 
weeks at tiost. 

“Letme die in peace. 

‘“Phave but one favor to ask of you, 
syittre, and thissis, that vou see she has an 
Hours Sunnis every day. 

“The dear child is killing berself waiting 
fon) thie, 

“She has been inv only nurse now for 
nanny taonths, and the confinement is too 
noch tor ber delieate constitution,’ and as 
soueospoke, she laid one trembling hand on 
ME ubverd ss bread. 

After that the squire took Mabel riding 
wn hourevery day.when he could persuade 
her to leave her mrother’s side, 

One moorning Mabel casie to dita wath 
tears in her beautiful eves, and with = tren 
bling Lips told hima she feared: her mothers 
ae wies tailitig. 

“Why oso, uiy dear child?) asked the 
squire In Surprise, 

“She prieves coustantly over me,” replied 
ashe, with chokioy vote, 

“She dreads to leave me nlonme in the 
world without money or friends, 

ONNa, teemtopcnea, tenia, Whatean | SAV to 
comfort you?” 

She buried her face in her hands, and ! 
wept as though ber heart would break. 

The squire had been tempted moay times | 
before, but now he was oiad. 

He forgot Alice, tnanhood, honor, all, ox 
cept that he loved this beautiful vision be- | 
tore hii. 

He reached out his hand and drew her to 
bata. 

One tmoment more, and he whose lips 
had not touched those of wouan sinee bis 
wife was laid away, found an exquisite de- 
light in the presence of those coral ones Ly 
ing upturned so near his own. 

“Let ime vo and tell miata,’ she whis 
pered, afllera white, and before he could 
reimonustrate, she was pone, 

The squire slept very little that night.* 

Never since the day be was born nad such 
a sense of guilt oppressed tiiua. 

In the morning, looking tore haggard 
than ever before in his life, he sougiit an 
interview with Alice. 

Asshe came and stood before hina, inno- 
cent and unsuspecting, it secimed as if he 
could not tell ber of his wiekedness. 

He faltered for a tioment, and then the 
thought of that litthe york and her dying 
mother downstairs urged hin on. 

*“Afice,”’ he cried at last, “lant a guilty 
wretch. 

“Heaven knows 1 tried to withstand the 
teinptation,but her beauty and helplessness 
overwhelmed ine. 

**But, Alice, with all my guilt, Poo eannot 
inarry one woman while omy leart is 
another's, 

“Will you release me from our be- 
trothal ?"’ 

She stands looking at him tor full five 
tiinutes, her hands crenched together, her 
lips tightly compressed, and then she an- 
aAMerTS 

“You are free,’ and leaves the room. 


That hight the Inglesby mansion was 
thrown Into astate of exeitetnent by 1 
announcei;mment that Mrs. Mortiu r Was «ly 
buy 

| sf a) ; ré a“ | 

He found M 
Ded site 

Asthe squire approached her b 


Mrs Mortimer turned her ghastly face to 
bin, and with an appealing look. feetly 
sand — 

“da sir |] pada hoped olive to see my 
child safe n loving arms’ 

‘Madain,” suid the squire, ‘do not iet 
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that trouble vou an instant longer. I will 
provide tor Mattel.’ 

He despatched a servant for writing 
inaterials, and ina few moments drew up 
anarticletuat gave Mabel the privilege to 
draw a inagniticent yearly allowance from 
his Loondom oanker, 


\iter he had duly signed it, he read it to | 


the dving woman, who gave a sigh of relief 
as slie listened. 

‘There,’ said he, “that provides for 
your daughter whether she marrie« me or 
bieot. 

tie then folded tha document and handed 
itto Mabel, 

“May Heaven bless you, sir,” 
Mortimer. 

\nd reaching out her hand for Mable,she 
laid itin bis, and fell back, dead. 

Mabel kept her room almost constantly 
the first week after ber mother’s death, anu 
seemed almost Inconsolable. 

Mabel’s breakfast was not served in her 
own room, and one morning asthe servant 
entered the room with the tray, she was 
shoeked to find it empty. 

As she looked about the room, she no- 
ticed a note lying on Mabel’s dressing-ta- 
ble, 

It was addressed to the squire, and she 
hastened to deliver it. 

It ran as follows— 


said Mrs. 


“My DEAR SQuiIRE,— 
“Tonight T leave for taondon to ineet ny 
hover, 


“PT should have married you) but for that 


litthe document that lies within  iny 
brepseotan. 

“Thattnakes mean heiress, and I shall 
inarry the man T love, 

“T have my saintly mother’s face,and my 
father Streacherous Italian hesrt. Mother 
Was Innocent, 

“The one good spot in iny heart is my 
love for her. 

“TP thank you sincerely for your munifi- 
ecout bequest. 

“Such generosity is) seldom seen in one 
of your age and experience, 

“Yours in haste, 
“Mi. Ba.” 
* * * * * 7 

The squire has just recovered from along 
and Serious illness, 

James bas been to White Crest, and is 
telling him that aterrible epidemic has 
broken out among the people there, 

Many have died, and imany are at the 
pomnt of death, 

The squire hears for the first time of the 
death of Mr. and Mrs. Hathaway. 

“And Alice, where is she?” he asks, with 


1 OnAyer Voree, 


“She has been nursing them,’ said James, 
“until this tnorning, when she was taken 
With it herself. 

“The doctor says she was the best nurse 
he had, but he fears he cannot save her, 
as her system is completely broken 
down. 

“Besides, she is ip that miserable hut of 
Peterson's.’ 

Whew Alice awakes three weeks after 
from along illness she looks up and sees 
the kindly face of Squire Inglesby bending 
over her. 

Hie takes both her thin littie hands in his, 
and she looks at hin witha world of love 
In her eveswand is content. 

The  squire’s appearance has greatly 
changed in the tew weeks of his bitter ex- 
perience, 

Hie is pale and very thin, and many 
yrey liars now mingle with the chestnut 
brown, 

As soon as Alice Hathaway is sufficiently 
recovered, there isa quiet wedding at- the 
HANSON, 

- * . * * * 

Ask James what means that din of shouts 
and laughter that makes the old mansion 
ring, and he will tell you “it’s only the 


squire playing ‘hide and seek’ with his | 


children.’ 
——_ 

CORONERS IN CHINA,—One curious piece 
of superstition receives the sanction of the 
Board of Punishinent in’ connection with 
suicide by hanging. Beneath the spat 
where the e@rime was committed, at the 
depth of three or more feet below the sur- 
face of the soil, there will be found a de- 
posit of charcoal, and by this) test, should 
any doubt exist as tothe seene of the sui- 
cide, the tnatter may be settled. The di- 
rectlons given in the case of deaths by 
drowning are voluminous, and, speaking 
wenerally, accurate. The habit of ygenera- 


lizing frou insuflicient data, which is so | 


coummon With Chinamen,oceasionally leads 
them astray here as elsewhere, It bas been 
reserved forthem, for example, to discover 
the law that bodies take a longer time to 
Hoatin Wintes and the beginning of Spring 
than inthe Summerand end of Autumn, 
That a drowned man tloats on his faee and 
a Wotan on ber back is mentioned, and it 
is left to be implied that in case of bodies 
having been thrown into the water after 
death this does not hold good. With the 
sane mninuteness every possible cireum- 
stance Connected with death by fire is gone 
intoatlenuth, the presence of traces ot 
ashesin the mouth and nose being deserib- 
ed as ‘a crucial test of death by burning.” 
i - i 
bLatensive Arrangements. 


Have been commeted by which we are 

ibled to supply the ¢ npound Oxygen 

use | an Xtent, and to all parts 

e tr vy y at I Suine tiine the 

uh t Suita \ letter luriny 

ne th patien might be using the 

lreatinent. kivery case subinitted to us 
will be carefully considered, 


Our Treatise on Coinpound Oxygen, its 
nature, action, and results, witu reports of 
casesand fuli inforination, sent free. Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1108 and 1111 Girard 


| Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| A Wise Choice. 


BY FRANK q. SMITH. 


a 





qh ILE!’ 
“Yes, papa.” 


| haired girl, with arare grave and sweet- 
lness in ber inanner, and approached her 
| father. ; 
Mr. Deswood pushed aside the heaps of 
papers on the desk before him, and turned 
i te Mie daughter with a look of inipatience. 
| “What brings young Walton here so of- 
ten?” he queried abruptly. 
| The girl's fair face flushed like a sea- 
shell. 
“J eannot tell exaet—not now, papa—but 
ee 
“Humph, I shalt make it ny business to 
find out. , 
“See here, Cecile. 1 want no foolish- 
hess, : 
“Remember, vou are my only child, 
and I depend upou your marrying a rich 
man. ; 
| “Jam not as rich as I was, my dear 
ehild. . 
| «Another year like the last will ruin me 
quite. : 
“Then I should like to know what will 
| become of you, reared with luxurious 
| tastes, and with no ideaoft the value of 
| money. 


could be of any service. 

“The fact is, youronly hope lies ina 
wealthy marriage.’ 

“Papa !"" 

“Itis quite true,and I am depending 
upon that hope. 

“Tt rests with vou to Save your old father 
| from actual penury.”’ 
| “Don't papa!’ shesobbed, throwing her 
white arins about his neck. 

“T would do anything for you. 

“JT have no one else inthe world, you 
know. 

“But, papa, lister ! 

“T must tell you that I love Marry Wal- 
ton. 

“T cannot help it. 

“Fle is so good, generous, and noble, and 


“AS poor asa church mouse,’ 
her father. 

“Never mention such a thing to ine again, 
| Cecile. 

“It is impossible. 

| “Why, the fellow is only a beggarly 

| newspaper writer. 

“Cecile, I am ashained of you. 

“And there is Mr. Arden, who wouid 
give his eyes to win you. 

| ifeis worth a cool five millions, and is 

“Sixty years old,’’ interpolated Cecile, 
indignantly, “and wears a wig, and takes 
snull. , 

‘Papa, there is no use talking. 

“J can never—never marry old Mr. Ar- 
den. 

“T would die first.” 

Ceale Deswood stopped short in sudden 
contusion. 

The door of the room was open, and there 
upon the threshold stood a portly old gen- 
| tleman—Mr. Arden himselt. . 
Mr. Deswood sprang to his feet. 
| “Why, Arden,” he cried, striving hard 
/ to conceal his embarrassment, “when did 
| you arrive?” 

~ «Your servant announced me,”’ returned 
| Mr. Arden grimly,**but you were so busily 
occupied that you did not hear. 
“And how is Miss Cecile this evening ?” 
he added, advancing to greet her. 
| Ceeile laid her mite of a hand in his fora 
moment. 

“You look troubled, little girl,’ said the 
| old man kindly. 
| “You must Keep your smiles and sun- 
shine. 

; ‘Clouds are not forthe young and care- 

free, 

| “May Tsee you after a little while, my 
dear Miss Cecile?”’ he added, in a lower 

tone. 

Hler cheeks flushed and then taded. 

She grew faint and giddy, but with an ef- 
fort she controiled herself. 

‘IT may ag well have it over,’ 
herself, 

“No matter what the consequences may 
be 1 shall tell him the truth.’’ 

Outwardly she was calm, as she answered 
quietly— 

“Yes, sir, I will see you in the drawing- 
room when you are ready.”’ 

The old man’s thir lips were compressed 
tightly. 

He nodded his head grimly. 

“Very well,’’ he returned. 

And then Cecile Deswood stole from the 
room. 

It was nearly an hour later when Mr. 
Arden entered the drawing-room, to find 
the young girl standing at the window, pale 
and despairing, with her soft eyes full of 
tears. 

He came to her side, and took one of the 
passive little hands in his own. 


’ 


sneered 








she said to 


“Cecile,” he began, in a very kind | 


tone. 
‘‘] came here to-day to ask you to be my 
wife, . 
‘Tl ain old, you are young and fair. You 
can think it over. 
“If you consent I will settle upon you a 
handsoine fortune, and give your father a 
isand a year for his private income as 
long as he may live. 


“T have not a living relative in the whole 


world. 


“If vou marry me, litle one, you shal! 


have everything that your heart may desire 

—inoney, costly dresses, rich jewels (the 
| Arden diamonds are among the finest in 
| tue country,) an elegant home, 


She arose—a brown-eyed, brown- | 


“Heaven help you, forno one on earth | 


$$$ — 





“You can travel the world over, if you 
choose. 
| “And in return for all this, I only ask 
| you to be my wife. 
| 
| 





“T do not ex your love—if you can 
give mea little kindly affection, that is a|| 
I could hope for. 

“Tell me, Cecile, will you—ean you con- 

| gent?”’ 

| She stood thinking for atime with down. 
| cast eyes; but never fora moment did ber 
| loyal heart waver in its love for Harry 

Walton. , 

He was good and noble, upright and 
honorable. 

His only fault was—poverty. 

He was aubitious and talented. 

The uphill work of a daily newspaper— 
the toil and the drudgery of it were good 
discipline for him, and the day was coming 
when Harry Walton would be known as 
one of the first editors and publishers in 
the land. 

But now, for lack of capital, he was fet- 
tered, and could only toil along and hope 
for a brighter future. 

“Mr. Arden,’ the girl's soft voice an- 
swered at last, “I know it isa great honor 
that you would bestow upon a foolish girl 
like me. 

*But—but—I cannot marry you. 

“I love Harry Walton—we are be- 
trothed. 

‘“‘We are poor, but we can wait.” 

The old man's eyes were on her face, with 
| a keen searching look. 
| As she finished speaking he 





turned 
away. 

‘Do not be angry, Mr. Arden,’’ pleaded 
| she, “because I have told you the simple 
truth.”’ 

Mr. Arden pressed her tittle hand to his 
lips, and, without anotLer word, he was 
gone. 

Cecile stoed silent for atime; then she 
went upstairs to the library, where her 
father was sitting. 

She told him all that had passed between 
herself and Mr. Arden; but to her unbound- 
ed astonishinent,her father uttered no word 
of reproof. 


The next ee father and daughter 
sat alonein the drawing-room, when the 
door-bell rang. 

A servant annpunced Mr. Arden and Mr. 
Walton, and the two genilemen entered the 
room. 

Mr. Arden bustled forward. 

“Tamablunt oid man," he began, at 
once, “and I wish to get the business 
upon which 1 have called settled without 
delay. 

“Cecile, did you think for 4 moment that 
1 was brute enough to wish to drag a lovely 
young girl like you into a loveless marriage 
with an old man? 

“My dear, when I found how nobly you 
stood by your colors, and told me to my 
face that you Joved Walton here—no, my 
| child, you need not blush,there is noshame 
in pureand honest love—I made up my 
mind that all your troubles shouid be set 
right. 

“T laid the plan before your father, and 
with his approbation went to work. 

“Mr. Harry Walton 1s to-day the sole 
owner of a large publishing house, and you 
Cecile, are to be my heiress when IT am 
called away from this earth. 

“I see no reason why the wedding should 
be postponed. 

“Long engagements are usually pieces 
of silly folly, and delays are very danger- 
ous. 

“When shall I dance at your wedding, 
Cecile ?’’ 

Andthe old man stooped and fondly 
kissed the girl's white brow, but she could 
not speak, so intense was her surprise and 
happiness! 

Ry wedding took place not long after 
that. 

Harry Walton isa flourishing publisher 
now,and doing a fine business; and old Mr. 
Arden died last week, leaving Cecile his 
sole heiress. 

Cecile Deswood’s choice was between 
love and gold, and she chose the better, 
truer part. 

For riches often taketh wings and flieth 
away, but true iove—which is far better— 
endures forever and ever. 

coo «© —_......... 

SHOES.—A scientist who recently brought 
the subject of badly-imade shoes before the 
Hygienic Congress at Geneva, made sone 
Stateinents of great importance. He stated 
that the examining surgeons in Switzerland 
are coinpelled every year to reject eight 
hundred recruits simply because their feet 
have been deformed, and rendered unfit 
for continued marching by the use of bad 
shoes. He pointed out that the human foot 
is naturally a yielding bow, which expands 
and contracts inthe most elastic manner 
| with every step. The shoemakers—in en- 

tire ignorance of the anatomy of the foot 
| they are called upon to clothe—supply an 
| article which gives rise to corns, which 
| forces the toes all together, and which of- 
_ ten positively leads to articular inflamma- 
_tion. ‘The test of a perfect pair of shoes 





_ is,” said he, “that when placed together 


| they should touch only at the toes and the 


heels ; the soles should follow the sinuosi- 
ties of the feet, and to give room tor their 
expansion, should exceed them in length 
by irom a half to three-quarters of an 
inch. 
—— © << ——___ ba 
SILENCE is the severest criticism. 


. ™ i © ~<a 

You May ESCAPE ALL DANGER from 
attacks of Diarrhoea, Dysentery, or Cholera 
Morbus, by a little fore-thought, in pro- 
viding yourself with Dr. Jayne’s Carmina- 


Sve Saenel—an old remedy and entirely 
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Match-Making. 


BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 





RETTY little Mrs. Dick Lawney was 
in the pouts. 

She was alone, and there was certainly 
nothing to pout at in the beautiful little 
room where she sat, or in the lovely land- 
scape seen through the open window; but 
yet little Mrs. Dick, was decidedly in the 
pouts. 

There wasa frown on ne, Srey white 
forehead, and the round lips were 
pushed out in an unmistakably angry way 
—fortunately a becoining one; for it must 
be conf that this little lady, from a long 
course of unlimited tting, was a little 
spoiled, and being quite unequal to the 
crosses and vexations of life, from which her 
husband could not always shield her, was 
rather given to rag 

She was a dainty, doll-like creature, irre- 
sistibly pretty when she siniled, as she 
usually did; for though the world did not 
always go round to suit Effie Lawney, she 
was not obdurate in her resentment—the 
sunshine always came back presently. 

It was a beautiful ah and company would 
be sure to come to Dale Park that afternoon. 

Yous; Miss Elinor Paxton would arrive in 
half-an-hour, and Bob—that scamp of a Bob 
—hadn't come near to go down with the 
carriage. 

Mrs. Dick actually stamped her slippered 
foot on the crimson roses of the carpet as she 
looked at the clock. 

After alkber trouble in getting her pet 
friend to come into the country at that sea- 
son of the year, and assuring her that her 
handsome brother Bob(no other than the in- 
comparable Lieutenant Robert St. a 
would meet her at the station—to have Bob 
absent himself in this provoking way was 
actually unbearable. 

Mrs. Dick rang the bell. 

A boy appeared. 

“Tip, hasn’t Master Bob come yet?” 

“ No,’in.” 

** You can tell uncle Christie to go down 
to the station with the carriage for Miss 
Paxton,’’ despairingly. 

*“T’ll never forgive Bob as long asI live!” 
said Mrs. Dick, going to her room to dress, 
‘¢ Elinor is so admired that only the most 
marked attentions from Bob would win her 
favor—nice as Bob is—and for him to act 
this way now! And what excuse I can ever 
inake for hitn I don’t know!” 

Then sho grew pensive, threading out the 
sunny fringe of silky locks about her fore- 
head, and when the golden hair was knotted 
with the blue, and the lovely shoulders en- 
cased in a lace-frilled sacque of white opera- 
flannel, the charming appariti-n in the 
inirror was siniling, in spite of Mrs. Dick’s 
last dreadful words. 

Miss Elinor Paxton was welcomed witha 
little scream of exultation. 


‘Oh, you dear delightful Nelly! Have 


you come at last? This is actually vou—in 
the loveliest bonnet! Where di ~~ get 
that charming dress made, Nelly? And, 


Oh, I want to show you mine—it’s just 
perf had 

So the ladies disappeared in the direction 
of their rooms, where they chatted with de- 
light until they came down dressed for 
dinner. 

A gracetul, brown-eyed girl of twenty, 
whose toilet was al ways periect, Elinor was 
quietly charming at the first glance. 

“And then everybody says Nelly im- 

roves so upon acquaintance!’ said Mrs. 

ick to her husband, in an aside, after 
dinner. 

** Just so. Where's Bob?’’ 

‘That’s just it. He’soff somewhere, and 
it’s too late for him to make a good impres- 
sion. Nelly said—‘ Didn’t your brother 
know I was coming?’ And she looked at 
me—so, you know, I had to tell the truth, 
and now she never will like him!” 

‘Come, Effie!’”’ called Elinor from the 
garden door. 

Walking arm-in-arm down the paths, 
these young ladies must needs soon step 
aside to avoid a young man who dashed in 
at a side gate with such iinpetus as to make 
collision with him apprehensible—a hand- 
some young man, with a perspiring brow 
and a great bouquet of roses in his hand. 

‘« Effie!’ he exclaimed coming to a halt. 


“Well, sir?’’ returned Mrs. Dick, 
haughtily. p 
‘“‘I—I hope I have not inconvenienced 


you by my absence ?”’ ‘ 

‘*It is of no consequence,”’ replied the 
little lady icily. 

Then she turned to Elinor, who was 
trifling with a we Sel leaves. 

‘* Miss Paxton, allow me to introduce you 
to my brother Robert.” 


Elinor’s sweet eyes glanced once at the 
| Dick, lam sure, had you seen the tears 


handsoine head of close-cropped curis which 
bent so low before her, and she wondered 
much why Effie was so short with her very 
bonny brother, whileshe mechanically mur- 
inered the words of conventional greeting. 

‘‘ Your flowers are fine,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Dick distantly, breaking a pause. ‘ May | 
ask whom they are intended for, Robert - 

Certainly Lieutenant St. Charles was not 
in his sister's good graces when she called 
him Robert. 

But he bravely executed a coup de main. 

“For yourself, my dear Effie.” 

Mrs. Dick could not but thaw as she re 
ceived the fragrant burden. 

e* Perfectly lovely! aren’t they Elinor 
Of course you haven’t lost your dinner, Bob 
The cook had orders to keep a dish or two 
hot. And when you have dined, come and 
join us in the arbor.”’ 

But it seemed as if Mra. Dick was right 


* 


11 








bearing in Miss Paxton's presence, and 
Elinor was quietly civil. 

Mrs. Dick was vexed beyond endurance. 

What made Bob so stupid, and Nelly so 
indifferent ? 

It wasn’t in the nature of things for a 
handsome young nan and a beautiful girl 
to be never the Feast bit agreeable to each 
other for a whole week. 

But it was all Bob's fault she declared to 
her husband, who laughed at the misfor- 
tunes of her match-making. 

And at last Elinor’s visit came to an end. 

Mrs. Dick was too vexed with Bob to ask 
him to drive to the station with ber guest. 

She went herself; and, when sge caine 
back, she fell to reproaching her brother. 

““T don’t see why you eouldn’s like Nelly, 
Bob. I never knew a man betore who 
didn’t. You can't have very good taste."’ 

Bob, smoking on the verandah, received 
her remarks with provoking calmness, 

* You wouldn't save all wasculine crea- 
tion at sword’s point about Miss Paxton, 
would you ?” he said. “It is a wise dis- 
position ot Providence, I think, that tastes 
differ.’’ 


** But you might have cut out the others 
if you had tried, Bob; I know you might! 
But atter your first neglect—Nelly was 
quite interested in you until then—she 
appeared to be perfectly indifferent. And 

“I’m sure you didn’t try to make ber 
otherwise. 

“T never saw you 80 stupid.” 

And Mrs. Dtck retired from the scene of 
action, leaving her brother to the coming 
moonlight and his cigas. 

Now, though Mrs. Dick quarrelled so 
seriously with ber handsome brother, he 
was the apple of her eye, and all might 
have been forgiven, 1f not forgotten, if 
events had not subsequently transpired to 
break her heart anew. 

Bob, immaculate in Sunday morning 
costume, a few days later, flirted from his 
breasta handkerchief of perfuimed catn- 
bric, and a blue ribbon dropped to the 
floor. 

The air with which he bent and restored 
it to its hiding-place would have revealed 
the truth had not the ribbon been so un- 
inistakably feminine in character. 

Mrs. Dick caught her breath. 

Not only had Bob failed to fall in love 
with Elinor Paxton, but had actually fallen 
in love with another woman. 

Though this was too much for Mrs. Dick 
to bear without demonstration, and though 
she said nothing to her brother, she related 
the whole story of Bob’s vile behavior to 
her husband, who, however, only laughed 
at her, and she was forced to male a conti- 
dant of Elinor herself. 

She wrote her the whole account of her 
hopes and plans; her secret wishes and 
bitter disappointinents, and despatched 
the letter forthwith to Ejinor’s city resi- 
dence. 

But Elinor was apparently too busy at 
the beginning of the season to write a re- 


ply. 
No response came. 

But it was a great relief to Mrs. Dick to 
be sure that ‘‘Nelly knew and sympathized 
with her.”’ 

She bore her grief in silence, even when 
she became aware that Bob received the 
daintiest of letters every week. 

If the little lady had not, with all her 
faults, been the soul of honor, she imight 
have read them, for she actually saw theim, 
tied witha satin ribbon, in the top draw of 
Bob’s dressing-case. 

Poor little Mrs. Dick! she actually lost 
flesh and color, this disappointinent was so 
serious a one lo her. 

But in November Bob went to the city for 
a few weeks, and did not notice his sister’s 
indisposition. 

She was feeding the birds inthe aviary 
one day, when a servant brought her a let- 
ter. 

It was from Bob. 

She tore it open. 

It read-- 

“My DEAR SISTER,— 

“Shall I surprise you by the news of my 
marriage, which took place this morning? 
It was rather a sudden affair, and my wife 
and I will be a fortnight here before re- 
turning to Dale Park. Be ready with your 
most gushing welcome, tor I, at least, ain 
fairly lightheaded with happiness, 

“Your aflectionate brother, 
*Bon.”’ 


Mrs. Dick turned snowy-white and nearly 
sank wpon the grass. 

‘Married ! 

**Bob reaily married !’ 

Her excited feelings and sorrcw of heart 





found relief in a burst of tumultuous weeyp- 
ing. 
Fou would have pitied poor little Mrs. 


running between her slender fingers— 
seen her pretty bowed head and heaving 
boson. 

But when she had wept off the first ex- 
citement, the little lady did her best to be- 
have in a dignified and suitable tmanner as 
Bob’s sister and only living relative. 

She wrote to him, and if the letter did 
not gush, it was courteous and cordial as 
se pa correct—oonsidered in the light of 
‘first congratulations.” 


If Bon missed something from this 


epistie ol his spontaneous | ttle sister. he 
yet kept up good iraye vie 
ng her 

At iast the 

be rich autull Te | 1A 
tains were shut off; t indsecape was sad 
as Mrs. Dick’s secret heart a8 5h dressed 


and went down tw the drawing-room to 


—the golden opportunity had been lost ; the , meet, for the first tifue, the unknown Mrs. 


happy tirst impression had not been made. 


rt was without his usual gallant ¢ 


| St. Charles. 





To think Bob’s warriage, to which she | 


had looked forward with happy anticipa- 
tions all her life, should be like this, 

The whirl of carriage wheels a hurrying 
of forins through the evening's must, the 
opening of doors,haste and laughter (Bob's 
—— laugh of delight—how well she 

new it,) and gentle aris clasped her; a 
lovely familiar face bent a fair cheek for a 
kiss of weleome, 

“EmMe !"’ 

“Nelly, Nelly? Ob, Bob! isthis your 
wife ?"’ 

“My wife? 

“It is, madam!" repeated Bob proudly, 





as he divested himself of his overcoat, and | 


prepared to divest sweet Mrs. St. Charles 
of her wrapping with an unmistakable air 
ot ownership. 

“Why, Effie,” catching sight of his sis 
ter's face, “didn't you know?" 

teak I thought it was some horrid—hor- 
rid——” 

Mrs. Dick oame very near fainting, but 
they bathed her forehead, slapped her 
hands, and coaxed her to laugh instead. 

“The ribbon " she began. 

“Was Nelly’s.”’ 

‘*The letters——"’ 

“Were hers.” 

“And you——' 

“T fell in love with ber at first sight; but 
everything was so awkward, I nade myself 
late going forthe flowers which were tor 
her, and——"’ 

“And I never received your letter until 
a few days ago, EfMfie,”’ put in Elinor, 

“Instead of returning to town I went 
down to the seaside for a few weeks 
more, 

“The weather was so fine, and Bob wrote 
to me there. 

“IT thought he had told you of our engage- 
ment, and wondered you didn't write after 
I got home——”’ 





, 


“Oh, never mind!’ broke in Effie, in- | 


coherently. 
my life!’ 

“Nor I!’ exclaimed Bob. 

“Nor I!" suid Nelly softly. 

——_—i> © <j 

CHINESE Potson.--The commonest poi- 
sons are said to be oplitmn, arsenic, and cer- 
tain noxious essences derived froin’ herbs, 


“T never was so happy in all 


1 James 


But besides these other things are taken by 


suicides and given by inurderers to cause 
death. In some of the southern provinces 
there exists a particular kind of silkworin, 
known as the Golden Silkworm, which is 
reared by miscreants to serve either pur- 
pose as occasion nay require. (Quicksilver 
which is also used with fatal eflect, Is either 
swallowed, or, like the “juice of cursed he- 
benon’’ which sent Hamlet's father to his 
account, is poured into the ear. The tor- 
ture necessarily consequent on this last 
inethod of using it must be so excessive 
thatpit may astely be assumed tifat it finds 
favor only with murderers. Swallowing 
gold, on the other hand, seems to be the 
favorite way of seeking death with wealthy 
suicides, It has been held by some writers 
thatthe expression “swallowing gold’ is 
but a ineataphorical phrase meaning “swal- 
lowing poison,” just as when a notable cul- 
prit is ordered to strangle himself he is said 
to have had “asilken cord’? sent to hit. 
But the “Coroners’ Manual’’ puts it beyond 
question that gold is actually swallowed, 
and it prescribes the remedies which should 
be adopted to eflect a cure. Gold not being 
a poison, death is the result either of suflo- 
cation or laceration of the intestines. When 
sufloecation is imminent, draughts of strain- 
ed rice-water, we are told should be given 
to wash the gold downward, and when this 
object bas been attained, the flesh of par- 
tridges, among other things, should be eat- 
en by the patient to ‘soften the gold’ and 
thus prevent its doing injury. Silver is 
also taken in the same way. But though 
wealthy Chinamen thus tind a pleasure in 
seeking extinction by tneans of the pre- 
cious metals, they have never yone the 
length of pounding diamonds to get rid) of 
either themselves or their enemies after the 
iuanner of Ludian potentates. 
——_—_— - 

A SHOWER OF Birnps:—The most re- 
markable phenomenon relating to lowa 
storms occurred at Independence not long 
ayo, when the people at night were aroused 
by loud pelting against the windows, which 
could not be accounted for until the next 
morning, When thousands of birds were 
found dead all over the city. It had been 
a4 literal shower of birds, and, stranger still, 
nobody had ever seen such birds before. 
In size they were a trifle larger than asnow- 
bird and their color much like # quail. It 
is Supposed they were drawn into a vortex 
way down South and rushed through the 
atmosphere those thousands of miles, 

- —<—- oc <-> 

PRoVERBS.--Many comntmon proverbs, to 
which we bave given a@ Jocal habitation and 
a name, are in fact borrowed from other 
countries. ‘You carry coals to New- 
castle,’ might seem to claim England for 
father; butthe sentiment had existed for 
ages defore John Bull bitmnself was born. 
“You carry oil to acity of olives,” isa He 
brew proverb that has been in use for three 
thousand years ; and “You carry pepper to 
Hindostan.”’ is an astern adage of perhayps 
as yreal autiquily. 

ie - ns comelll 


WHEN you visitor leave New York City 


save Baygyage Expressage and Carriacs 
Hire, and stop atthe GRAND UNton ll 
nposite Grand Central Dep 
gal 
Mal and pw rcs [err : ; 
Pilar levator. Hestaurar 
the best. Horse cars, stages and elevated 


railroad to all depots, Fatnilies can live 


better for less money at the Grand Union 


| Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in 


the city, 


' Gourge—I knows | 


. * 

New Publications. 
“Lindsay's Luck,’ a charming love story, 
by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, is just 
published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
this city, being re-printed from “Peterson's 
Magazine,"’ for which it was originally writ- 
ten, and shows the qualities that have given 
the books of this authoress their great 
popularity—the characters in it being all 
wonderfully life-like, and adinirably pic- 
tured. Price 25 cents, 

“Loys, Lord Berresford,” ete, isa col- 
lection of long and short stories by the au- 
thor of Phyllis, Molly Bawn, ete.,ete. They 
are full of that charm of narration and 
character which has given this writer soch 
well-deserved celebrity. For a summer 
book to pass an hour which night be weart- 
some over longer tales, this book will be 
found a most acceptable suitor. Paper 
back. Price 25 cents. Lippineots & Co., 
Phila. 

Lippincott & Co., have published in book 
from the story “Fairy Gold,” which has 
been running asa serial fer soine time back 
in their Magazine. Even those who read 
it then will find an additional interest in it 
now as the continuous connection of the 
story, without thebreaks of monthly instal- 
nents, give itan extra charin. It isa tale 
which is sure to please those fond of read- 
ing of the better class, and will prove more 
or less attractive to all. Paper covers. Price 
10 cents, 


MAGAZINES, 

\ better tnayazine for very little children 
than Our Little Ones and The Nursery ia 
not published. It is brim tull of just the 
kind of pictures and reading matter that is 
bound to please them. The Russell Pub- 
lishing ©o., 36 Browufield street, Boston, 
Mass, 

As usual licks Jlluatrated Floral Month- 
fy isfull of ypood things. The June num- 
bers is replete from cover to cover, with 
information which all lovers of lowers will 
find of the greatest interest and value. 
Vick, Publisher, Rochester, New 
York. 

—_—_ -: ee - 

THat Awrun Boy!.—HWe was naturally 
cruel, and he told an acquaintance one day 
that he had a new trick to play on the pub- 
lic—scinething entirely new. He had a 
long string and a brass key tied to the end 
of it, which he said was the instrument of 
torture, 

Over the front sidewalk a large tree sent 
sole pretty strony branches, making « seat 
hidden by leaves. 

Into this, alter dark, the boys ciimbed, 

“Now wait,’ said that awful boy, ‘till 
the first vieting comes, and don't make @ 
noise,."’ 

Soon an ordinarily-dressed woman came 
along, and, just as she had passed, he let 
drop the key on the bard sidewalk, lumne- 
diately pullitug it up again. 

Both now wateled developments, 

The wotnan caine to a sudden stop, began 
furnbling in her poeket, and wondered 
What she could have dropped, 

She started on, but had not gone far be- 
fore she came back, tiopelled by curiosity, 
and beyvan acaurefal search of the walk. 

Meanwhile the ‘Sovs in the tree had 
stuffed their fists in their mouths to keep 
from spoiling the yame, and dared hardly 
look below tor fear of laughing. 

A syinpathetio sister came along, and to- 
gether they pieked up stones, a turned 
over all the bits of wood aud) paper on the 
walk. ; 

No, money, no key, nothing did they 
find, and so went home to their homes, per. 
haps to worry all night; or pethaps a gig- 
glein the tree turned them looks of disap- 
pointinent into a cheep simile, and @ langh 
from the same place made them have awe 
ful wieked thoughts about boys, 

One victinn tound a piece of tiny and lay- 
iny the cause of the nome lo that, was saved 
a yreat neal of worry. 


but When she picked ot up, and threw it 
down several thes to test the sound, the 
boys nearly fell outer tie tree, 


Aman, when eaug would slap all of 
his pockets, and plas around @ little, but 
ko Was Seldon that he sas brought to a right 
down throughout search. 

When anvone sav the trick, aller search- 
ing halfan hour, and saying all kinds of 
little things for tue amusement of the boys, 
he simply went away burriedly. 

To get outof sight 48) soon as possible 
seemed to be the most desirable, 

That awful boy is still “going around 
town.” 

Iie wary of him! 

ee _-—_ - 

Sut Wountp Now Drink.—A_ little girl 

recently went towvisit ter grandfather in 


the country. She ots tomd of alk, Dut 
firsnly refused to drink any whiie there, 
Without giving any reason. When she re- 
turned She was asked “You bad nie 
milk there to drink, didn't you?” ©T guess 
I didn’t drink any of that milk,” she indig- 
nantly replied. “Do you Know where 
grandpa got 4 ] saw bitin “yueeze it out 
ofan old Ww. 


——— © 


(siven up by Doctors 


lays ayo his doct c gave fin 

ij) al (said be must die! 
*Well-a-dav! That's remarkable! I will 
gothis day and yet some for my dear 


ps are good. ’ 
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Dur Uoung Folks. 


OUR HAPPY FAMILY. 


BY JULIA GObTAKD 


THE CAMEL'S STORY. 


HAD 

word, 

So this child belonged to our pacha, 

and that wicked tan had) stolen ohio for 
merinne Lease pruar prse, 

The woman would save bin frou: tari, 
but what could she do, with Patir alwaysat 
band, to terrify and bully her into doing 
hiss wiil. 

“Tt ne one else would the ehild, 
perhaps the poor ill used camel tiiplit be 
of some Une, 

“Who eould tell? 

“ALL gight long I thought the matter over 
audtried to forma some plan, bat) eould 
think of none possible of executictiyse T basal 
to fall back on an antiial’s click resources 
watebing and wajtitiu. ; 

“There was no fear of forpettiog. 

“PT iad received too tieaiy injuries 
Hatir tor that. 

As Soom ots the day broke we started on 
our way, LT earry ing bPhatie’s wite and tae Lit 
tle child. 

“On the second day we 


[CONTINUED. ] 


listened attentively to every 


restore 


from 


arrived on the 
borders of a preat desert. 

“As wetraveled through the town we 
puisser! the enedoofia broad Which 
Phactir vatpeasihy, Whatpoprnige tape tba 
euniels, 

“The pachia's there,’ LT heard 
one of the slaves w hisper, and TP took ers pee 
tal meotes cf Ole princes, weotcdenritug at the siacuie 
tine how much the shave hiew of bis iaas- 
ter’s DUSIIDESS. 

“Por many days we traveled through the 
burtiliy Stim oof the 


mineet, cat 


yrhianeed 


pruthace os 


scorching sand cid 
desert. 

“Woe liad stopp Ato Hill the leather bot 
thes at the dust village, and we cates liad 
stored om sullleneut oqubaatity. for tawny 
days. 

“On the tenth day we expected to emerge 
frome this Sandy region, teat, abos ! the tenth 
day found us wandertiyg ta am tiikiown 
latitude! 

“We lad lost ovr 


which way toturn, 


track, and knew not 


“To add to our other troubles, To saw ay? 
proachiiag us one oof those very feartul 
sand storms whieh DP odare say vou have 
revad of, 


“PP think the other party were too over- 
eoume with there other troubles to motiee it 


eompniiw oi. 


“Bat Pdid, and T formed inv plans then 
waned there, } 
“Plegged behtod the others, and could 


Hot be pemscicbed bey abl the tarp inage of Hhatir’s 
wite to kee yr tap 

este, poor thing tf thousdt that) otmv 
strength was fatlinnge. and resigned lerselt 
to the tChotgeat Chiat we Gust soon perish: to- 


pether, 

“Hatir looked back after us withayprinmn 
srppthe, thimkiteg Che sate thing, and urped 
his own camel forward with oa eruel 


stick. 

By the trie the sand began to rise round 
us the rest of thre pearly cpp care dlike specks 
bre thie chisteanres 

*P koelt down on the sand, and the 
word, Seely Wheat was about) te Teatopoernn, 
crouched down too, lrolding the ehitad elose 
to ber. 

“Por some tine the storun raged round 
us, clouds of sand tilling the cir and ratte 
down pitilessiv on our bmtchs, 

“At letuth oat subsided, and: though owe 
were half suffocated, and greaths Ox 
hausted, yetnone of us bad, so far, per- 
ished, 

“J rose toy feet as soomas the 
clear enough, and paitionited that 
foo trove one 

“Hatir’s wife looked anxiously ahead af 
ter the rest ofthe party, but mo stm ot any 
Livitig ereature Was visible. 

“Tt was all Peould do to get the unhappy 
woman to mount, for she seemed to think 
she mitghtas well lie there and die as at 
Leiapt t rovVertake her conmmpanioms:  buatias 
soon asthe wotukiwn fad dragwed herself and 
the child on toms back, Pstaurted off with 
sro heart te seek the hearest Village to 
which Providers beng tat lesudd us. 


air wus 
wanted 


“Tt seemed as ifsome benetieont protee- 
tor did indeed guide us, for belore nizhel 
thought Teould detect the presence of  wa- 
ter, and pressed on With fresh Vigor in the 
direetion to whitch unas heen seent seemed 
to lead mie. 

“As day dawned we had the happiness of 
finding ourselves in Sigbtot one of those 
bright owses, whieh sometiones appaur in the 
deserts of the Fast. 

The clear water, pretty cool at that early 
hour, was new life te us all, aod having 
thorougbly refreshed ourselves, and tilled 
ever bottles, we st arted o1nee fhiore oon our 
Wav. 

“"Atthe end of two tnore day swe espled a 
distant village. 

“fo that sultry air the privation of food, 

we bad teen without was thore easily 


borne than in a e@older land. 

ss! 1; iliv feared that the child might 
peris ‘ re we Could reach food and shel 

] \ 
i f P tliat Saticdy pola 

~ vw kind natives befriended is, ind 


s rested and refreshed 
sauXious Wl depart. 


ourselves, I 


i ee ed 


THE SATURDAY | 


“Whither should we go?’ asked Hafir's 
wife. 

“Lonly rubbed my nose against her hand, 
and knelt down toe signity | wished her to 
mount. 

“*Poor thing, he bas served us well,’ she 
said yently, and she and the child once 
tnere mounted, 

“Where are we going *’ she asked, turn- 
ing pale as we entered the broad streets 
where the pacha’s palace was situated, 

“We passed under a broad archway, lead- 
ing inte a paved court, where camels 
vere Standing, and slaves were running 
hither and thither, 

“Presently a lady and gentleman entered 
from adoorway and prepared to mount for 
a journey. 

“We were surrounded by slaves, 
tulked and vesticulated and tried to drive 
us back, but TP stood my ground, until the 
eve of the gracious lady turned in our 
direction to see what the disturbance 
Wa, . 

“When her gaze fell upon the child, she 
trembled and turned white as death. 

‘Then she drew her husband towards us, 
and in a toment with atrue motherly in- 
stinet recognized her child through all! 
his ragged clothing, and seized hita in her | 
arins stnothering his licthe faee with | 
kisses, *’ 

“And what beeame of you after that?” 
asked Eva, for here the camel! stopped quite 
Short in bis story. 

“Oh, he replied, “the woman told how 
I had brought them through the desert, and 
Straight to the palace, and the pacha said I 
must have been one of his) camels, which 
lhatir had stolen when a foal, 

‘So he took possession of me, 
honoring tie among bis camels, 

“At length uy new master brought me 
With hin to Murope, and presented te as a | 


greatly 


ywreat gilt to a frend, who sent me | 
here.’ 

“And Hafir’s wite 7?" asked the insatiable 
Eva. 


“T believe she confessed that her husband 
having a wicked grudge against the pacha, 
and tinding the child one day when it had | 
strayed from the side of ts careless atten. | 
dant, stole it away. | 

“T suppose the pacha was satistied of her | 
goodness, for she was taken ino his) house. | 
hold, and often brougift the little tellow to 
vive mea kindly word and pat. 

“My great trouble in) coming here was | 
parting from the little child who had 
shown te Kindness. 

“But when he bade ine good-bye he said 
he would come to this great city and see ine 
when he is grown up.” 

“(iood-bye, dear eamel,’’ said 
he had tinished his story. 

“Lamoso glad that dear little boy got safe | 
back, and Ido love you for your goodness | 
to him, 

“Tlow very clever anitals are!’ 


first | 


Eva, when 


The elephant had said that he knew the 
wolf had astory for them; so he and the 
children left the camel and made their way 
to his den. 

Eva was not quite sure that she should 
eare to visit the wolf, for she eould = not 
pet Little Red) Riding Hood out of her 
hoad. 

She did not 
it would not 
phiant. 

Stillit was with many misgivings that 
she entered the abode of the wolf 


sav so. however, as she felt 
be caite polite to the ele- | 


THE WOLF'’S STORY. 
\ LEAN, wild, hungry-looking creature | 


glared with flerce eves through the | 
bars of its cage at the 
curling up its dips, 
grinning hideously. 

IEvashank back, and 
with her teand. 

“Oh, tousa wolf! she cried. 
“Tanmiatrad of wolves, 
Phev eat children, 

Ido not like thea.” 

“Ata 
wolf. 

‘Don't vou kill lainbs and 


children, and 


showed white tangs, 


covered her eves 


pray why not?” exclaimed the | 


chickens tor 


“No, no, Tdon’t.”’ she said piteously. 
“Perhaps not vourself, 


“Bat vouare precious glad to) eat them 


when somebody else has done it) for 
you. 

“And why should not) wolves eat you, 
then?” 


“Well,” said the wolf's keeper, who stood 
near the cage, ‘vou see there happens to 
be something about this in the Bible,where 
it is said that all the beasts and the birds 
were brought to Adan to name, and that he 
was wiven dominion over theun. 

“Put nothing of the sort is) stated 
wolves, 

“They are not given dominion over chil- 
dren, if you please.” 


about 


“Well, atany rate, why vou pretend not 
to like ine, when you pet the spaniel, | 
dou t Know,” sneered the wolf. 

“Weare all dogs together.”’ 

“You are nota dog!" cried 
nautiv. 

Because Tin superior,’ snarled he, “if I 
Wash tsuperior, T should be a dow. 


iva, indig- 


“Tt vou examined that spaniel and this 
wollinternally, vou would find mighty 
little «florence, I ean tell vou.” , 

Tuever will, you shocking creature,”’ 
r } i 
~ » ' 7. ~ i W ~ 
j 4 Ma 
i 
i i per Tr, said the A if, and hie 
poked out bis head, and held his bushy 


tail, Which hung sloucuing down 
his legs, straight and stiff behind bi:n. 


LLL I CN lt ELT LO ee 


who 


between 
| 


reg 


— 


EVENING POST. 





[ 
the tipof my nose tothe beginning of my 


tail. 

“And [ stand two feet five inches high in 
mv stocking feet, 

“And isn’t my hair rough and hard, and 
mv muzzle thick, and my head large, and 
inv eves ofa fiery green, and set slanting— 
slanting, I say—while every dog's eves are 
set straight; and T'tin alway hunugrv! 

“Tin voracious, while that poor little 
cringing creature,"’ inaking a snap through 
the bars atthe spaniel, who retired in a 
yreat hurry, with a melancholy howl, ‘will 
be content with a saucerful of milk. I tell 


| you, T am superior!" 


“For all that we caught you, my fine fel- 
low,” s@id the keeper. 

“And I was uncommonly near catching 
you, my fine fellow, returned the wolf, 
~ «Tell us about it, pray,” cried Jeff, inuch 
interested. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
: eile a 


HAROLD'S ESCAPE. 


BY PIPKIN. 
UST listen, and I will tell you a little 
story,’ said Mrs. Seyinour to us chil- 
dren one day. 

“When [I was a_ little girl,’’ began 
nama, as we clustered round her, **we 
lived at Philipstown—in those days little 
more than a fishing-village, but now one of 
the largest watering-places on the southern 
coast, 

“Our dear father was the doctor, and had 
mnade his home imany vears before in an 
old-tashioned red-brick house, standing 
well back froin tie sea, and surroundea by 
a fair-sized garden. 

“Here we were all born, and passed all 
the tirst years of our lives. 

“Even now, if 1 shut my eves, I can see 
the tamarisks and passion-flowers that 
grew near our windows, and in = fancy can 
teel the salt spray blowing in wy face—that 
dear salt spray which, when we tasted it 
on our lips, we children used to say 





| ‘was as good as something nice to eat.’ 


‘There were a great Inany of us, strong, 
active, merry little creatures, and we led a 
simple out-door life, running somewhat 
wild, it must be confessed, and = certainly 
not doing as inany lessons as we ought to 
have done, but growing up full of lite and 
energy. 

“Since our dear mother’s death we had 
been lett very much to ourselves, with the 
inevitable result that the girls of the fainily 
were nearly as wild as the boys; but, harum- 
secarutin little creatures as we were, I am 
glad to retnember that there was not one of 
us, froin the eldest to the youngest, from 
buly Rapert down to baby Fred,who would 
not have scorned to tell alie or to act a 
mean or deceitful part. 

“The fact was, lather trusted us iimpli- 
citly, and this very trust made us the more 
particular never to do anything, even in 
our wildest frolics, which we knew would 
be against his sense of right. 

“And thus we got along very well ina 
rough sort of way as long as we were left. by 
ourselves. 

“But one summer a cousin of ours, Har- 
old Wilding by name, came to spend = his 
holidays with us while his parents went 
abroad. 

“He was the age of our second 
Charlie, but partly from bis) own 


brot her 
natural 


| disposition, and partly from always having 


been brought up in a town, awas altogether 
ditferent in character. 
‘*At first we vounger children, especially 


' the piris, looked with tinuch admiration at 


his black velvet clothes and patent leather 


boots, so different froin the rough serge 
and village clumps ino which we tore 


about. 

“But when we found that the elegant 
schoolboy could) neither swim, row, nor 
even fish, we turned back with a sigh of re- 
lieftoour own manly, if less polished, 
brothers, 

“T do not think that we should any of us 
have felt like this it Harold had honestly 
confessed that he understood nothing about 
these things, but had set himself willingly 
to learn. 

“Our brothers were the most generous 
boys possible, and far too gentlemanly-like 
to laugh at any one for what was not their 
own fault; but when, day after day, they 
found all their endeavors to draw their 


| cousin into their amusements coldly put on 


one side, it 1s not to be wondered at If be- 
tween theinselves they were often tempted 
to call hitn ‘a milksop.’ 

“But it was only between themselves, 
you understand, for, indulgent as father in- 
variably was, weall of us knew that to be 
rude to any guest whatever was just one of 
those few things which he never would 
overlook. 

“Even Nellie and I grumbled every night 
at the girlish ways of our city cousin, but 
hot until we were safe in the privacy ot our 
own little bedrooin did we dare to give vent 
to our grievances 

‘He is spoiling all our holidays!’ was 
the feeling more or less openly expressed ; 
and, indeed, there was some truth in this, 
for owing to his inability to swim, and ap- 
parently disinclination fo learn, we were 
forbidden the use of our boat, which was a 
xreat deprivation to us, as we generally 
half lived on the water. 

“Now, if matters had stopped here I 
might have had no story to tell ; but unfor- 
tunately Harold began to develop that 
vr g sortof courage which prides itselt 

reckless folly that 

s forbidden; and in our garden was an 

erhanging ledge of rock which father 

had put us on our honor never to as- 
cend. 

‘‘From the garden side it didn’t look dan- 
gerous, but it was well known to be rest- 


venturing on any 


“Why, I’m three feet seven inches from | ing upon so slight a support, that the s:nall- 











est extra weight might project it over tne 
cliff and into the sea, a fall of I dare not say 
how many feet. 

“When our guest first arrived we were 
careful to explain the matter thoroughly to 
him, and then let t rest, never dreaming 
that father’s wish would not be enough for 
hin as it had always been for us. 7 

‘But by degrees a strange longing ap- 
peared to possess hin to venture upon the 
rock just use it was forbidden. 

“At last caine an unfortunate day when 
Harold most decidedly must have got out 
of bed on the wrong side. 

“From early morning to dinner-time 
everything that we said or did came amiss, 
and in the afternoon our troubles came to a 
climax. 

“As we were playing in the garden our 
cousin began to taunt our boys with cow- 
ardice because they would not allow thein- 
selves to be drawn into disobeying father's 
command, 

“Rupert and Charlie, making a great ef- 
fort to keep their temper, tried in vain to 
explain that, as they had been put on their 
honor, they could not possibly break their 
word, 

“Harold replied with taunting sneers, 
delighted to have found in them, as he pre- 
tended, sore traces of that want of courage 
of which I very strongly suspect he knew 
full well that they bad convicted him long 
ago. 

“So we areafraid of something after 
all!’ he jeered, ‘although we are such 
wouderful boaters, and fishers, and swim- 
mers, 

* «I'm not afraid, although you think me 
a coward ! 

‘And as he spoke he ran swiftly up the 
forbidden ledge, and, balancing himself in 
a triuinphant attitude, mockingly inviting us 
all to join him. 

“Come down! shouted Rupert. 
be so foolish. 

* «Come down, Harold, you'll De killed. 
For mercy’s sake think of your dear 
nother!" 

‘*But this last appeal, to Rupert the most 
sacred one he could think of, was all in 
vain, for almost before the words had left 
his lips the ledge gave way with a sudden 
crash, and Harold disappeared from our 
sight, falling,as of course we thought, head- 
long into the sea. 

“For one terrible sickening half-second 
we looked at one another in silence; then 
Rupert tore up the cliff,and, throwing hitn- 
self flat on his chest, guzed down into the 
depths below. 

“Thank goodness he has not fallen into 
the sea!’ he cried. 

**Run, Charlie, to the boat-house, and 
bring the longest rope you can find, and the 
Loat-hook, too, if it is there.” 

“Charlie shot off like a stag; he knew full 
well waat the lossof afew seconds might 
mean. 

* “rirls, run to the house and see if father 
is in,’ ordered Rupert, as he took off his 
coat and boots ready for his dangerous de- 
scent down the jagged and cruinbling cliff. 

“Of course we knew that he was right, 
but it seemed very hard. 

“Harold had not won much respect or 
liking fro.uus by his previous behavior, 
and now this lastand crowning act of dis- 
obedience was, perhaps, to cost us our fa- 
vorite brother’s life. 

“Come, Nellie, quick, to the 
whispered Bessie. 

‘**if father’s in he’ll tell us what’s to be 
alone, and perhaps stop Rupert from going 
down.’ 

“So we ran back to the house at once,and 
fortunateiy found father. 

“A few hurried words told him what had 
happened, and the next moment he was 
running across the garden as fast as he 
could run, and mercifully succeeded in ar- 
riving on the spot at a moment when his 
assisLance was most urgently needed. 

“With the help ofthe other lads, Rupert 
had inade his way cautiously down the 
face of the cliff, and had neurly reached 
Harold, who was hanging half conscious 
across a stuinpy shrub, which had imerci- 
fully broken his fall and thus saved his 
life. 

“Inthe meantime, we little girls, with 
the help of our old servant, were 2Usy Mak- 
ing everything as comfortable as possible 
in Harold’sroom; but when all was done 
we could bear the suspense no longer, and 
ennenly nade our way back to the gar- 
den. 

“Just as wecame in sight, father was 
hoisting Rupert (with Harold in bis arms) 
over the last projection of the rock, and 
with a cry of thankfulness we bounded for- 
ward to see our dear brother and his help- 
less burden brought to us safely landed at 
our feet. 

‘i'm all right, girls,’ said Rupert, 
bravely, a8 we clung round him with tears 
of joy. 

‘“* ‘Leave me alone and see to Harold, poor 
little fellow. 

***T hope he hasn't got any boues broken.’ 

“Harold, still unconscious, was carried 
into the house and undressed, and then 
father told us that he had broken bis collar- 
bone, and was severely bruised about the 
body, but not otherwise injured. 

“But, being adelicate boy, the shock 
inade him very ill for some titne, and dur- 





‘Don’t 


house,’ 


| ing his illness, which he bore, poor fellow, 


very patiently, we learned to pity 
him, and to forget the 
irritated us betore. 
‘‘And he, too, by his sufferings, learned a 
lesson which he never forgot. 
i 
What are the desirable qualities 


and love 
faults which had so 


ina 


| whisker dye? It must be convenient to 


use, easy toapply, impossible to rub off, 
elegant in appearance, and cheap in price. 
Buckinghain’s Dye for the Whiskers unite 
in itself all these merits. Try it. 

















THOUGHTS. 





STRAY 





would have been if recorded at length on 
the stone. 
Among what might be called the ‘trade | 
epitaphs,”’ not the least fanciful is that in 
the churchyard at Alston. On 
tial red sandstone slab we read 


ing: 


BY MES. MARY F. SCHUYLER. 





Some poets write alone for fame, 
Some fur wealth more than a name; 
some for the good which they may do 
The latter though, I thiuk are few. 
My present object, as you'll find 
Is to complain of Hl mankind, 
Of what they do and what they say 
And perhaps, suggest a better way, 


a substan 
the follow 


My cutting board to pieces split; 

My size stick will no measure mete; 

My rotten last’s turned into holes; 

My blunted knife cuts no more soles; 

My hammer head's flown from the haft; 
No more Saint Mondays with the cratt; 
My uppers, pieces, stumps, and rag, 
And all my kit have got the bag. 


There's madam Gossip, by the way, 
Who tells you all her neighbors say: 
She knows who's courting, who are wed, 
Who are sick and who are dead; 
How mach the town tn wealth has lost, 
And what her neighbor's bounet cost; 
When all her vicious darts are lurled, 
She sighs : ‘This wicked, wicked world,** 








This is not the whole inscription. There 
are four other lines referring to the lap- 
stone, glasses, beels and pegs of the deceased, 
whose name does not appear at all. 

In France formerly only nobles could 
place epitaphs on tombs without permis. | 
sion, and the clergyman of a parish in Eng. | 
land to-day can require the removal of an 
epitaph which he deems improper. In fact, 
such a case arose some time ago, and the 
desirability of his having discretion in the 
matter was upheld by one of the Bishops of 
the House of Lords, who quoted a case in 
which the parson had interfered have 
erased the lines: 


We christian people sing and pray, 
And daily walk the narrow way, 
So pure we are we would not stretch 
A hand to save a falling wretch, 
But pass him by, with conscious pride 
We draw our dainty robes aside, 
And with our plous noses curled 
Exclaim: ‘*‘This wicked, wicked world,"' 


And now inv muse goes idly straying, 
Both thought and verse the while delaying, 
And I forgetiny favorite theme, 
Forget my pen and softly dream 
Of things which are and ought to be 
Of what I’ve seen and still must see ; 
And now my pen in thought I twirl 
And sigh: **This isa wicked world," 


tu 


And thus we ‘ive, and thus we die, 
Never content, [can’t tell why ; 

‘Tis our own fault, at least I take it 
This world is what we people make tt; 

And if we had It as we would, 
We'd re-arrange it if we could ; 

And if it were with diamonds purled 
*Twould still be wicked, wicked world, 

ee 


ECCENTRIC EPITAPHS. 


Defrauded by the doctor 
Neglected by the nurse, 

The brother took the money, 
And made It all the worse, 


Doctor, nurse and brother naturally all 


protested against this libelous legend 
—_—- «= ~<a — 
brains of old. 
They who forgive most shall be most tor- 
given. 


T would be difficult to over-estimate the 
number of authors who have found an 
avreeeble text for discussion in the stones of 
“God's Acre.’”’ And it would be very dif- 
ficult to find an article in the wide range of 
yravevard literature that was not of an at- 
iractive—nay, of an entertaining character. 
For instance, who could resist such lines as 
these, which may be seen in a churchyard 
in the Isle of Wight : 





Real glory springs from the silent 


quest of ourselves, 


con 


A life spent nobly should be measured by 
a nobler line--deeds, not years, 


The best education in the world is 
got by struggling to geta living. 

When we are studying and pursuing ex 
cellence, we are ensuring durability. 

If there be any truer, measure of a man 


than by what he does, it inust be by what he gives, 


‘To the memory of Miss Martha ¢irin, 
She was so very pure within; 

She cracked the shell of her earthly skin, 
And hatched herself a cherubim, 


God never accepts a good inclination in 






that | 


a , nie * 
- = i 


fie 


EVENING POST. | 


Femininities. 
kdtesty Se vegesonnted as 4 Gunals, ond 


| nan, 


In Indiana women can be notaries public, 


but not attorneys at-law; in Massachusetts It be Just 
the reverse | 
A little sketch going the rounds of the | 


press is headed, **A young woman with a history."* 


Look out for her: she is a book agent. 


A German who was lately married, says: 
It vos easier for a needle to valk 
eye than vor aman to git der lasht vord mit 
mans.** 


oud of a cam¥l'« 
a wo 


A bachelor of West Farms, Ind., eighty- 
two years old, celebrates his birthday by giving a 
$1,000 check to each of his 17 nephews and uleces to 
help them remember his aye. 

A lady says that Mrs. Charles Dickens 
once remarked to her: “Tl suppose the world needs 
a few geniuses to live tn it, butit's adreadful fate to | 
have to live with one of them."* 


Mistress(to applicant for cook's position) 
“Why did you leave your last place?*’ Applicant 
“You're very inquisitive, matam. didn't ask 
for what your last cook left you.** 


you 


A philosopher has discovered that the rib 
from which woman was formed was taken from the 
right side of man. This may account for man's de- 
sire to keep on the right side of the gentler sex, 


“Prisoner, why did you kill your wife?’ 


‘Because Hite with her had? become unbearatlh 
You should have separated from ber’?  ''h had 
promised that | would) never desert her while «be 
lived,’ 

“My son,’’ said an American father, 
‘how could you marry an Irish girly’ "Why, fa- 
ther, Dom net able to keeptwo women, If TD married 
a Yankee girl I'd have to hire an Irish girl to take 
care of her,*’ 

An agricultural friend asks ‘How to 


make a hot bed?** 
mid 
The probabilithes are 
enough for you. 


Onecasy way isto go home after 
ightand try to gettin bed with your plug tat on, 
your wite will make tt) hot 


Among the Berricors of France the tra 
is still 
the 
adiitted 


ditional form of obtaining a wife by 
preserved, The bride's house is barricaded 
wedding day, and the bridegroom uly 
after long parley 


No woman can be a lady who would 


| wound or mortify another. No matter 
| ful, how refined, how cultured «he 
| 


eapture 
on 


|» 


how beautl- 


may be, she ts in 


reality coarse, aud the luuate vulgarity of her nature 
manifests Iteclt thus. 

A Leadville woman recently stole four 
gold watches from as many persons during the din 
ner hour ata restaurant The watches were res 
ered, and she was sent where It would cost ler tothe 


lug for board for 9) days. 


Strange, is it not, that a woman who 





At W indsor, upon the headstone cf an stead of a good action, where that action may be | would scream and run if a beetle or a spider were to 
aged resident, appears the startling verse : done. jodyge on her clothing, Will adorn heresell with bereol 
‘Behold, I Come as a Thief!’ At Rich- Look not mournfully into the past ;it can- | ‘70d awl life-like nitations of the original, and 

* ‘ . “ — nN i » dines : | rather court than shuu the notorlety whieh such a 
mond, Surrey, is an epitaph commemorat- | Pet come back again, wisely Linprove the present it) oi taste vives her. 


° : : is thine. 
ing the virtues of a barrister very aspro- 


priately named Lawes, apparently an ex- 
ceptional ornament of the litigious profes 
sion, since we are told he was ‘‘such a lover 
of peace that when a contention arose be- 
tween Life and Death, he immediately 
yielded up the ghost to end the dispute.’’ 
At the recent ‘“‘restoration’’ of the Church 
ef Birdbrook, Essex, which dates from the 
fourteenth century, there were revealed sev- 
eral decidedly interesting epitaphs, as fol- 
lows : 


People who do not care, do not say so. 
The soldier who ts not afraid, thet he 
fears no ball. 

Nothing so adds to the treasures of the 
iniod and increases its power as its thinking. Learn 
tu think for yourself. : 

We eften excuse our own want of philat 
thropy by giving the name of fanaticism to the more 
ardent zeal of others. 


never boasts 


t 
\- 


which 
wretched 


It is not wealth nor high station 
makes amanhappy. Many of the 
beings on earth have both, 


most 


Great theughts are always hopeful; they 





‘‘Martha Blewit, of Swan Inn, at Bay- | #!ve 8 noble tone to the spirit, exalt the auind, and 
“ . Ps : mig deoce stimulate to worthy deeds. 
thorne-end, in this parish, buried May 7th, : ht , 

, . tlie ele: alt al hanne. ‘Srtar It is rare When injustice or slights pa 
1631. She was the wi “ o ascend opener tlently borne do not leave the heart at the ciose filled 
consecutively, but the ninth outlived her. with marvelous joy and peace, 

The entry in the register is quaint. ‘Mary Our sins, like our shadows, when our day 


is in its glory, scarce appear. Toward our evening 


Blewit, ye wife of nine husband success- 
| they grow black and lengthen 


ively, buried eight of ym, but last of all ye 
woman dy’d allsoe,and was buried May 7th, 
1631.’" In the margin is written, ‘‘This 
was her funerale sermon text.”’ 
The same tablet records that ‘‘Robert 


of 


le 


It 1s one of the most promising traits 


human nature that heroic unselfishness always 


kindles the enthuslasm of maukind. 
A peacetul conscience, good thoughts, vir 


tuous actions, and an indifference for casual events 


Hogan was the husband of seven Wives | ate blessings without end or iecasure, 
successively.” There is achill air surrounding those 
. ’ whi — who are down in the world, and people are glad to 
There are few more touc hing ‘ pitaphs wet away from them, as from as old foo, 


than that written above the grave of per- 
haps the most accomplished mathematician 
and profound thinker of the day: ‘‘Wm. 
Kingdon Clifford, born May 4, 1845; died 
March 3, 1879. ‘I was not and was con- 


We do not reach attainment in anything 
by aleap, but by slow stepping through days and 
years. If one refuses to thus make the effort he will 
falb. 


When you find an unkind feeling towards 





another person rising In your heart, thatis the time 


ceived; I lived and did a little work; I am | jo¢ wo speak tow fellow being, but to talk to God in 
° not, and grieve not.’ ”’ prayer. 
What could be more appalling than the It is weakness, not strength, that takes 
> yhic sussex ire took upon | réetuge in a stor of words, In uolsy declamation, in 
being tanner 1 welch + canes ee took . violent threats ur abuse, ju loud boasts or flerce de- 


nunciations. 


The opinions and criticisms of others de 


They come to us 


his rascally servant whom he had discov- 
ered in enough malversations and = sheer 
thefts to warrant his dismissal. The man 
died. The master took on himself the task 
of erecting his tombstone and of composing 
his epitaph : 


serve our respectful consideration 
as part of the materials which go to make up our con. 
duct and our life. 

things 


People who do great and heroic 
| are not people who negiect little duties and go abou 


looking for adventures; they are people who are al- 
In memory of | ways steady in doing the duty that lies next then 
John Smith . } Ce) } er } 
ie iene As the good « w Wor in “eve 
s singular inscription is s 8 : 
Horsham churchyard The author 
would lead persons to view it, and when A ppearanc: 
they inquired, ‘‘What was he?’’ would tell | jwagment. When the honor, pro 
them the story of his bailiffs delin- of someone is the matter iu question, it ought not to 
: | be pronounced withouta thorvugh investigation of 
quencies. This story has passed on from the subect; and tu that cas suspicions are ever 


mouth to mouth and became far more Um- | certainties. 


A Brunswick lady recently called in a 
physician to preseribe forasiek eat. The animal died 
and then an undertaker was summoned, and tur- 
nished a coffin at an expense of #12.5%). The lady 
wound up by sending a cableyram to ber husband 
announcing the cat's decease, 

Some weeks ago a 


woman eloped from 





Portland, Me., with a young man Hho bitastvauaed 
took itealily, and did not try toe fad her Motiday 
| last he received a letter from her, dated at) boston, 
| Mass., in which she said **sep far Ceemd deae Abode 

blessed us with health, but Jolin has no regular work 
| yet.” 

“Oh, my dear, noble, generous hus 
band!" murmurs the found wife, “how grand yout 
are fonly wish Deould be you for Just one day 
Why, dearest?’* asked the uususpectiog nan, ‘ie. 
cause, then T would buy a beautiful new bonnet for 
my loving little wifel’ replies the demyning crea- 
ture 

In Washington City they are telling of a 
man who, gpolny home one eventing, fotod the beniece 
locked up After great trouble he tmanayed te pau 

| entrance through the back window wilt 

ered on thee parior table a note Promur lile wits read 

jug: “‘Dhave gone out, you will iid the he i thie 

side of the te io 

“An unfortunate wife was killed at Troy 
NY while cooking her t hrand breakiat J ‘ 
fearful inanner, saysa New York paper ftier 
ayreat many women allover this Tree band of cur 
who cook their hustand- breaklast« in a var! 
manner,’ * tet itis notofften that J tive VOTtaRes 
them, as it seems to have done in thi tae 


A New Hampshire paper says that while 


a Rev. Mr. Stocking wason his wedding Journey bast 
suiatner he occupled one of the pulpitelu that state 
Hie wasa very little inan, and when he gave out his 
text, ‘She hath done what ehe could,’ the bad 
the congregation stullingly accepted his apology , in 
behalfof his wife, for nothaving paired herclf pet- 
ter. 

Fourteen years ago Charles Lewis, then 
of Louekport, NS ) tad the initia of hil ty 
virl’’ engraved of two tene-cent sy amd manufac. 
tured luto earrings She, not lining them in that 
hape, broke off the loons sd epeat the dime I 
week her brother received one of them liichanye, ¢ 
cognized the coin, and forwarded It to the owner, who 
is now Mrs Lewis 

Lord Torrington, one of her Majesty 
lords in walting, le bow commonly hunoan in t 
I sdon clubs a6 “John Brown the Se ! n 
yround that atJobn Brown's fanera Ml 

With emotion, put her atid k 
bor gt , er and 
. 
‘ . 
Westininster, « at th } 
persists in outlawing ta ir 
holds; but then she lsu't a queen, apd bs uvt ibe 


ject ty the popular will, 


war, ‘‘«huclish 

Lime water relieves ivy Polson In case 
Of loterual poisouing pive stroug solution of salt and 
mustard in warm water 

Fourteen tons of fireworks and 10,009 
separate pleees were burned at the New York gue 
Brooklyn Bridge opening 

Three billion cigars, not) ineluding sto 
Bies, cheroots and elyarette e)6oMmanufaetured an 
hually in the Unlted States 

Brivham Young's widow No. 19—Anne 
Fliza, the lectures vas recently inarred to a very 
respectable lumber merchant of Manistee, Mieh 

A German editor has been sentenced te 
six months’ lripoleonmment io «a fortresa for having 
spoben disrespecttully of the kiapercr ta @ theatre 

The numberof persons killed by toroa 
does in this coantry In asl wae de7. in lee, oe and 
up te date this year the number is estluated at about 
~~, 

The city of St) Louis possesses fifty one 
resort ere the Pf poker t earrioed day 
tied night, im spite of the lew esarted to put a stop te 








News Notes. 


Paris has about 1,000 fires a year 


, , 
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Silk trousers are among the last develop 
ments of dudeimg 
There are 18,000,000 Catholics 


and #000 churches, 


in Spain, 

The average value of cut flowers sold in 
Londen is (6,000 dally, 

It costs four cents a pound to send butter 
from Nebraskato Now York 

Many lowa 


cave connected with the 


houses now have a storm. 


eellar 

Recent observations show that some parte 
of Greenland are slowly etoking. 

If a man taint, place him flat on bis baek, 
loosen bis clothing, and let hin alone, 

The principal horse car company in) Bos 
ton has given up the use of the bell paneh 

Ina recent speech the Prince of Wales 
said London now had about 5.000, 600 Inhabitants 

A steamer recently arrived in San Fran 
tleee with 1,000 cases of opium the duty on which was 
givin, 

The largest milk pan on reeord, holding 


six hundred gallons, bas Just been wade for an lows 


ereninery. 


A college secret society, the Delta Kappa, 


been at Alblon 


consisting of women, ha organized 


iMieh.) College, 
Excessively tight trousers, 


and pronounced cutaway coat are 


pointed toes 


now declared Yul- 


wainbling 


A New York young lady has taken means 


to settle all conjoctures among bee anxious frletede, 
by scuding outcards announcing that her «ngage 
mente ff 


There are fourteen men 
vhiee 
ficrlit tee tore b 
ter briny it 

In fhe first three 


toore than 1 @O huress were cut ut as 


in this country 


errtedd the t 


shave tu 
Vineorn Died, 


balte t binecar eecent electri 


hutallof them lacked meoney 


out 


of this 


heeft in 


mionthys vear 


Heriin 
Bat ne Dertiner wa of 


perisitted to tury a protiaed 


Americ pork 








Phe total land area of the United) States, 
not in iting Adachomy, bo D1, ed, wa tee aer ancl the 
total aneount io tac ’ Nir t it ‘ 

¥) tml mere 

NX farmer's wit in lows. being much 
tromutled th rat teal -. 4% i ‘ ! shee 
her husband stasteel trap for t Teuacde and 
Caught the hired mean 

Phey area well red people in’ Pa this 
er. ou ‘ ersthiny 1 le ’ ‘ areog ale fread 

! ! it 1 ‘ ! a 
t 4 la 

It irl i ‘ et like the lane 
of Provi ‘ tverst vy, are thet p- 
j edt t A k Z ! thes le- 

4 4 

About forty indignant eatize bia lhan 

i ‘ ' | " ’ 
I» ‘ Nin } 
i ‘ i at 

Thi nf {ft Mi ( ] iil 
‘ key if ‘ “’ 
cud rill! forget ‘ It 

4 ' tree j wa ty 
thew 

There are Tudian girls in the I Per 
ritory t ereity ™ ‘ j 
latina ‘. Kk, # P ra t 

ie it ‘ ! r rar ‘ ewe 
I ‘a > t ya ai lia y 
iZatievty 

A Morvan count fea , wd 4 
larye att i* and 
tied t ! 
if at 
isi Ny t z je tt 
hia Z i 

Ac st J +, Mae r day when 

x ‘ ral they 
we whieh 

I y ar ead 
and 

« 

Mr a. 5 : t Muskingum ¢ t 

‘ 
fa . ; 
st aching i + bas lvet hie 
Vase 
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THE GERMAN NOBILITY. 





N England they are so accustomed to see 

commoners suddenly elevated into the 
peerage, and peers interinarrying with un- 
titled ladies, that there is a risk of forget- 
ting how widely different is the way inp 
which such matters are regulated in Ger- 
many. 

There, counts and barons are #0) nutmer- 
ous that Prince Windischeratz considered 
that mankind should not be enuimerated 
below the rank of Freiberren, But this 
very inultiplicity of titled persons, whose 
sons and daughters are also title-bearers, 
not to speak of the legion of “vons’’ who 
have the “status of nobility,”’ inakes the 
sovereigns chary of increasing the overflow- 
ing ranks of “Adel.” 

A chemist like Liebig, a publiser tike 
Tauchnitz, a tailor like Stulzor a financier 
like Bleichroder, nay be ennobled by their 
sovereigns, yet they never take their places 
ainong the older nobility, as a barber's son, 


a successful brewer, or a fortunate general | 


does in England. 

This is owing to the fact that on the dis- 
ruption of the old empire there were more 
than three hundred princes absolute sover- 
eigns on their own territories, and 
aands of counts, barons, and fee knights 
who exercised authority tmnore uncontrolled 
than any Kuropean king now dares or cares 
to claian. 

In some villages of “Hajduken 
person was noble, and inthe Hartz a cer- 
tain Baron reigned a Single 
farin, the smallness of his kingdom being 
no bar to his highness’ receiviri Frederick 
the Great with a fraternal grace, 

We haveall heard of Puiipernickel and 
Humbourg-Sehlippenschoppen. But no 
burlesque of the little German sovereign. 
ties of a century aye could exceed the lu- 
dierous character of the originals as de- 
scribed by Strautz, Vebse,and Von Sehreck- 
enstein, or in the more amusing 
Baring Gould. 

For instance, the 
Limburg-Styrum-Wilhelmsdorf, in 


” 


every 


(rrote over 


pages of 
Sovereign Count ol 
Iran- 
conia, naintained a standing army of a col- 
onel, nine inferior officers, and two pri- 
vates. He also published his Court Gazette, 


thou- | 








and instituted an order of Knighthood in 
his tiny reali; and Ward, Salim- 
Grumbach, kept open table, and was at 
tended by lords and ladies in waiting, PLaj- 
duks and Moors; had a court band, a mina 
ture Versailles, and a bodvyuard of six 
men, With two snare-drumiminers, a base. 
druminer, and a fiter. 

Butevery one of these princes or their 
descendants jealously cherishes his pride 
ot descent, and would not willingly peruvit 
any infringement ofthe understanding are 
rived at after the close of the Hloly Roman 
Empire. 

Since the surrender of the iui erial crown 
by Francis I1., there have 
creations of the old) order of 
and when courtships have 
these honors have been merely 
precedence for men already noble. 

It is, therefore, very improbable that the 
institution of anew duke would) be agree. 
able to the proud princes of Germany, who, 
only consented to 


Count of 


been no fresh 
reiherren, 
been accorded, 


steps it 


as we have already said, 
the most famousof modern Germans being 
called Prince when the tithe was hedged 
around with many qualifications, 

They might permit 
rank of “Herzog zu’’— Duke in 
very different tiatter from “Herzog von''— 
Duke of—though the Preneh edition of the 
Alinanach de Gothe does not take exact 
cognizance of the distinction when it makes 
each of the English princes and princesses, 
Dukes and Duchesses of Saxony. They 


him the 
-which isa | 


possibly 


| . 
|} Flower roots for Spring planting, 





are, like all the Ernestine princes and 
princesses, Dukes and Duchesses in Sax- | 
right 
of any one, belonging bo the reigning sover- 
eigns of the family, 

However, even should the 
the way of Prince 
dukedom be unsurmiountable, we do not 
see that it matters preatly. 

The new rank might or tight not adit 
of his sons marrying into sovereign faui- 
lies;but N would make himself not one whit 


ony, the possessive title. if it is) the 


diMeulties in 
Bistnarck’s elevation toa 





more distinguished; for the name of Bise 
marck-SchoenLausen will live long after 
most of the Crertuan principalities have 
merged into the Kingdom of Prussia, and 
have been forgotten by the outer world. 
—_> + > 
Haste often trips u sown heels 
= ° -_ 

How ' . ; . rself 
day and nig en " xer 
cine, work too hard w yout rest, doctor all 
the time, take all the vile nostrumms adver. | 


tised, and then vou will want to know 
How To GET WELL. —W hich is answered 
in three words—‘iuke Hop Bitters! 


| 14, Garfield Family 
; out it two Sect. stam 
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ee 


¥ acetic. 


Phe prince of wails—A baby. 


How to scrape an acquaintance—Turn 











barber, 
ore . ee 

The place to find a bear living—In a me | 
nagerie. 

We often her the expression that ‘‘the 
fire has yone out,** and on some of our large bulld- 
longs you can actually see the fire escape. | 

Seven carloads of slacklime, three tons ot } 
| old boots, twelve pecks of assafertida, and two bar- 
rele od carbolic acid have been sent to Saratoga to} 
tone op and flavor the various springs. 





Everything seems to move in a circle. | 
While, for instance, the lawvers are looking up the 
athorities, the authorities are looking up the eriml- 
nal, and the criminal, io his turn, has to look up the 


lawyers, 


“Where are your kids?’ a society man 
asked, looking at the bare hands of a poor bat) de- 
es rving editor at Vanderbilt's party, ‘‘At home in 
bed," was the indignant reply; ‘‘do you suppose I 
would bring my children toa party like this 7° 


AYERS | 
Sarsaparilla 


Is a highly concentrated extract of 
Sarsaparilla and other blood-purifying 
roots, combined with Iodide of Potas- 





sium and Iron, and is the safest, most reli- 
able, and most economical blood-purifier that 
It invariably expels all blood 
poisons from the system, enriches and renews 
the blood, and restores its vitalizing power. 
It is the best known remedy for Scrofula 
and all Scrofulous Complaints, Erysip- 
Eczema, Ringworm, Blotches, 
Sores, Boils, Tumors, and Eruptions 
of the Skin, as also for all disorders caused 


can be used. 


by a thin and impoverished, or corrupted, 
condition of the blood, such as Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gout, General 


Debility, and Scrofulous Catarrh. 


Inflammatory Rheumatism Cured. 


“AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has cured me of 
the Inflammatory Kheumatism, with 
which I have suffered for many years. 

W. HH. Moore.” 

Durham, Ia., March 2, 1882. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists ; $1, six bottles for $5, 


NERVOUS: DE -DEBILITY 


a from Fan) 
oe is radically be ene pm promptly cured 


EOMPERIYS RIMEOPATEN, SPEC. 2 


Been tn use 3 ears, and is the most sv 
edy known, ioe $1 per = ors — Any and Sh farge ial 
- rowde he *. $5, ’ Homce post cig Medicine. of 
iumphro »’ Homeopathic Me ‘9. 
¥" 99 Fulton Street, ow 
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UTOMATIC ORGANS.ONLY8S 00, (ireu- 


Harbach Organina Co,, 


° 
lars free, Philada., Pa. 








No. 21 & 23 South Sixth St.. | 


Between Market and Chestnut Streets, and 
DELAWARE AVE. & ARCH ST., PHILA. 


Flower Seeds in large assortment, of best quality, 
Every thing of the 
Karden, or country seai, Send for 


D. LANDRETH 4&4 SONS. 


FREE TOF A.M. Reantiful Colored Engraving, 

hoowing the Aucient Temple and Masonic Matters 

recently discovered tu Meaxtco, also, the large new 

illustrated Catalogue of Masonic books aud kooda, 

with bottom prices; also particulars of the very lu 

tative Lusiness offered F aM KFDDING &4CO., 

Masonic Pullisbers @ud Meuulactusers, 751 Broad way,New Yor 


best tor 
catalogue, 


t eautiful Chromo Palleta its. each: x7 
Oloogra rhs, 1.15 per 100; 12 samples for ie te Wx 


y, WOcts. each, Six funnicst cards 


9 Chestnut 8t., Philada., Pa. 


RUPT UR E- 


Cure guaranteed. Dr.J,B, Mayer, 831 Arch 8t., Phila. 


J. LATHAM & CU., 





I ANDRETH'S SEEDS re 
4 ARE Tif 
DAVID L ANDRETH & SONS adnocoel 
Phila., Pa 


2 st and 23S. Sixth St., . 
Package, greatestthing ont .. ,.u. 
gs Per re With this package you cas | 
make those laugh who neveriaunch You cag | 
have heape of fun, ee oe oe 
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oma is the Mother of the Following Complaints 


Sick Headache, Nausea, Vertigo, Dimness of Sight, Loss of Appetite, Wasting of 
Strength, Flatulence, with frequent Belching of Wind, Bilious Vomiting, Burn- 
ing Sensation at the Pit of the Stomach, Oppression After Eating, De- 
pression of Spirits, Palpitation of the Heart, Pain in the Pit 
of the Stomach or Towards Right Side, Uneasiness of 
the Bowels, Irritability of Temper, Sallow- 
ness of Complexion, Etc., Etc. 


THE BILL OF FARE is passed to the poor dyspeptic. He 
glances over it and recognizes several delightful dishes which he is 
very fond of, “Vut , owing to the deplorable condition of his stomach, 
he is obliged to exercise great caution or suffer the terrible conse- 
quences,” hence the ideaof a good meal is given up and he is obliged 
to resort to the same old tiresome dish of oat meal mush or toast 
and the old stand-by, stale bread, in order to sustain life, Now, what 
is life without perfect digestion? What a terrible wreck impaired di- 
gestion produces! Tlow many lead a wretched life for 
want of the proper remedy. Dyspeptics are continually brooding 
over some imaginary trouble, or become low-spirited, dejected, hateful, 
disagreeable to their family and friends. 
live, but simply exist. 
by committing 


people 


Dyspeptics as a rule do not 
Thousands have ended their miserable lives 
act. Now, in order to obtain perfect 
digestion, good health and happy disposition, go to your nearest 
druggist and obtain one package of EENGELMAN’S DYSPEPSIA 
POWDERS, which contains 10 days’ treatment, costing you but 10 
cents per day. Thousands have been cured with one package, so 
there is no excuse for suffering from Indigestion when directions are 
followed. If your druggist has none in stock, he can readily obtain 
a package for you (if obliging) through the wholesale druggists who 
are supplied by my agents, Jolinston, Holloway & Co., 602 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. Should you hive any difficulty in procuring 
enclose One Dollar 
and you will receive a package 
accepted. 

The-action of ENGELMAN’S DYSPEPSTA POWDERS, when 
— into the system, is directly upon the food during the process 
of digestion, 


some rash 


them at home, to my address or to my agents 


by the next mail. Postage stamps 


absor ine JUSS, We utr aliz ing ac i 8 and Cc orrecting acr vd 


secretions, thus improving the appetite, promoting digestion and 
giving tone and vigor to the entire system, 
Very Respectfully, 


LABORATORY, 18389 SE YBERT STREET 
___PHILADELPHIA. PA. 





oo Hatreid WORTH BROS... 126 Sigth St. Now Yor® 









. By mail, Sc ae a 
& BIRCH & CO... 38 Dey St, Y 


hine Fi mbit Cured im re 
OPIUM Secphine No pay till Cured, 
Da. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ubia 





A MONTH a beard tor 3 ¢ Young Men 
~ sal nite in each county A ress 
W. ZikGLeKn &Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AQ; ty Transparent Cards (for bovs,) name and 
set of Flirtation Cards, l0c. 580 Prize Chromos, lOc. 
Agents'Sample book 2e.Gem Card Co., Fast River, Cz. 


plead 4130 Latest Style Chromo (Cards, name on 0c. 
-romium with 3 packs. EK. H. Pardee, NewHaven ct. 





'SHUTYOUR MOUTH WHILE BREATHING. 


POE sts io nded that you shouid breathe through your Nose. Keep your Nostrils, 
oO ou ucus, in orde ‘r that your L ungs inav be supplied > f 
A Nose clog d with Foul Mucas, P plied with Pure Air. 


oisons every breath of air entering the Lungs. 
- NUE e issayes with “SNOUFFENE” and enjoy New Life. ww 
FFENE Ss put up in a handsoine Carinine “Enameled Hinged-Lid, Meta 


Be x 4 for 
to obtain it an pes 


1@ poc Ket, 
Vv the 


and retails at 25 ( ents, 
bie ssing ol Good Health. 


The filthy havit of Hemming, Hawk 
, I ingand §$ ‘ » rs , 
Muct us is cured by SNUFFENE 8 pitting, and the swallowing of Foul 


id and recommended by over 522 Druggists in Fhil; adel phia. 


Ii the Druygist in your vicinity c ostag 
y cannot supply you, ser 
Stamps and you will receive a box by mail. = "Ladtemn eee &: ‘ 


Laboratory, 1839 Seybert St. FRANK E. ENGELMAN, Philadelphia, Penna. 


which should induce every one 
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“Presenting the Bride” Heard From 


—_— e/a 


Janesville, Ind., May 22, '83. 

Editor Saturday Evening Post—You: magnificent 
premium picture, **Presenting the Bride,** at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. lam greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for sich a beautiful 
present. I have shown it to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies iu my power to increase your sub- 
eription list. 


Cc, A. W. 





Weir City, Kan., May 19, '82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, **Presenting the Bride, 
aim more than picased with {t. 
somest picture | ever saw. 


It is by far the hand- 
F. 3. 





Baldwin, Wis., May 19, '83. 


Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘‘Presenting 
the Bride, ** in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subscribe 
ers from me shortly,as many of my frie uds expressed 
a desire to subseribe, and how could they feet other- 





wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 
F. H. T. 
Philmont, 8. C., May 22, ’82. 


Editor Post—I recetved your premium picture yes- 
terday all éound, and am very much pleased with It, 
It is far ahead of the premiums usually offered by 


newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 


subseribers. Am quite proud of it. 
A. A.D 
Macon, Mo., May 21, ’83. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 


Bride,’ came to hand all right, I cannot find lan- 
guage tc *xpress my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium, I have received many premiums, but yours 
leads them all. Will send some subscriptions soon. 
- ©. ?. 


Browning, Mo, May 19, ’82. 


Editor Post—The premium picture, ‘Presenting the 


Bride’’ received, and I consider it grand, I have 
shown it toseveral of my friends, and each and every 
one of them pronounce it beautiful, 
M.E. A. 
(eee 
Martin, Tenn., May 22, ’82. 
Editor Post—I have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 


It far surpasses 
perfectly lovely! 


senting the Bride.’ 


Kyyine expectations— 
subscribers for you, 


my most san- 
Will get some 


A.N. 

Sheldon, Ill., May 23, ‘83. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride, ** has come to hand, and in’ good 
condition, Lam much pleased with it, indeed, I 
have shown it tosome Of my neighbors, and they 


all unite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 


some subscribers soon. 
0, 


“May 19, 83, 


WwW. 8. 





Rock Bluff, Fla., 

Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘‘Present- 

ing the Bride,** and was surprised at its marvelous 

beauty. [aim well pleased with it. I have shown it 

to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 

somest and most valuable premium they ever saw, 
5s. W.d 





Miss., May 21, ‘83. 


‘Presenting the 
and | am very 


Cadaretta, 

Editor Post—The picture premium, 
Bride,’ received, It is beautiful, 

much pleased with it. 

think itis just superb. Expectto get you numerous 


gubscribers ina few days. 1p 


Greenville, Tex., May 20, '82. 
Editor Post—I received my premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful. I will with pleasure aid you 
in raiaing your subscription list, and I think I can 


get a great many subscribers for you, R 
» C, 





Glenwood, Iowa., May 21, 

Editor Saturday Evening Post My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,** 
came duly to hand, and it Is better than 
claimed it to be. I will see what I can for you in 
tthe way of new subscribers. 


even you 


do 


RB. 8S. B. 


Taylor’s Bridge, N. C., May 19, 
Editor Saturday Evening Post —! received the beau- 
tiful picture, *‘Presenting the Bride,** in due timc, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations. Shall see what I can 
<Jo for you in the way of subscribers. 


82. 


G. B.D, 





Portsmouth, Va., May 24, 


Editors Post—I received ny premium for The Post, 


for which accept tanks. It is the most beautiful pre- | 


mium | ever saw. 


G. &, &. 





Malvern, Iowa., May 18, ’83. 


** was duly received, and | 


| 





when passing water, and pain inthe small of the back 





All who have seen the picture | 





Editor Post—‘'Presenting the Bride’? was delivered | 


to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 
in our gallery for the inspection of our friends. 

E. C. 





Pleasantville, Ind., May 22, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received. THE PosTis a splendid literary journal. 
And the picture is very handsome. Am 
pleased with it. Everyone whuhas seen the 
considers it grand. 


picture 


A. Jd. M 


Mass 


premiur 


May 25, '83 


**Fresenting the 


Soston, 


rva UT Ma 


Pre- 
Had 
It 


FAlitor Post—I received my Photo-Oleog! 
senting the Bride,’ and think it very beautiful. 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival. 
le admired by everybody. 


apn, * 


greatly | 


T.P.W. | 


DR. RADWA Y's 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
| SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 

Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry ¢ ‘ough, Cancerous A ffections, Sy phi- 
litic Complaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, tip Dis 
eases, Mere urial Diseases, Female ¢ ‘omplaints, Gout 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption. 

For the cure ot 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM- 
PLES, BLOTCHES, SALT RHEU M, OLD SORES, 
ULCERS, Dr. Radway’ ~ Sarsapariliiian Re- 
solvent excels all remedial agents. It purifies the 
blood, restoring health and vigor; ciear skin and 
beautiful complexion secured to ail. 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarsaparillian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents In the cure of Chronic Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of U rine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all eases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with gubstances like the white of an 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, billous appearance and white bone-dust de pos- 
its, and where there is a pricking, burning sensation 


and along the loins, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


<== 





One bottle contains more of the active principles ot 
wedicine than any other preparation. Taken in 
Teaspoontul Doses, while others require five or six 
times asmuch. Ome Dollar Per ttle. 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED. 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 

RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is nota remedial agent in the world that will 





cure Fever — Ague, and all other Malarious, Bill- 
ous, Scarlet, Py phoid, Yellow and other tevers, (aided 
by RADWAY'S PILLS) 50 quick as RADWAY's its ADY 
RELIEF. 


Looseness, Diarrhea, or painful discharges from 
the bowels are stopped in fifteen or twenty minutes 4 
by taking Radway's Ready Relief. No congestion or 
inflammation, no weakness or lassitude, will follow 
the use of the R, R. Relief, 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, 
neuralgia, nervousness and sleeplessness, rheuma- 
tism, lumbago, pains and weakness in the back, 
spine, or kidneys; pains around the liver, pleurisy, 
swelling of the joints, pains In the bowels, heart- 
burn and pains of all kinds, Radway’s Ready Kellef 
will afford immediate ease, and its continued use for 
a few days effect a permanentcure.. Price, Wecents, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


Perfeet Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly 
gum, puree, regulate, purify, cleanse, 

RADWAY'S PILLS for the eure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
yous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
Indigestion, Dyspe p> ia, Biliousness, Feve r, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viseera, Purely vegetable, coutaining 
no mereury, minerals or deleterious drug- 

Bg Observe the following sytoptoins resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, [n- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
itv of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulness or Wetght in the Stomach, Sour Fruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Weba before the sight 


toothache, 


coated with sweet 
and strengthen, 





Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- | 
yiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning In the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADW AY's PILLS will free the 


system of all the above-named disorders. 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
READ «FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter -tampto BADWAY & €O., No. 32 
Warren Street, New York. | 
Ag luformation worth thousands will! 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


and ask for Radway's, and 
ison whatyou buy. 


me 


waeentto you, 


that the 


ee 


Be sure 
name ‘‘Radway 


PETER C00 


His Life and Character. 1) ‘ 


author of ‘The Glory and Shame of Feygland The 
Napoleon Dynasty, * ete Illustrated. Paper, 10 
eta: cloth, 23 ete.: Hair KR ‘ S eta. Postage 
stamps taker Not 1 by aler , a 
Also the following, large typ auridyed? 

+ Hi t 
AMEKI 
ENO 
LPRSEKTELW 4 
COoTTER'SR SATURDAY * il ; 
SCHILAK'S BONG OF rok BELL, a ri Le 
THE SEA-SEKFENTS OF SCIENCK, A ew Wilson, & 
WORLD-SMASHING, by W. Mattieu Williama, -' 2c. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, bs Veory >t., N.Y 


| tomake a gargle 


| mY 


Fenner. 


~ Practicing solicitors—Street- beggars. 
Adam and Eve established the first Ap. | 
pellate Court, 


In choosing a wife, always select one that | 
will washs 


Something that every man turns his back 
His bed. 


The only kind of cakes children don't 


ery for 


A cake of soap. 


When are watches easily stolen? When 
they are off their guard, 
There is one consoling thought in a 


late spring. It puts off the apple colle season as long 


as possible, 
* 


. 
A contemporary wants to know 
are our young men coming tor 
Kivls, of course, 


‘‘what 


Coming to see the 


Why may a dressing-gown be described | 
as the most lasting of a gentleman's wardrobe? Be- 
cause he never wears it out, 


Drill inspector to recently joined reeruit 
‘As you were; as you were, man!'’ Recruit 
‘Hanged if LT know where I were!"’ 


When a lady who has been taking music 
lessons for the past eight vears hangs back, 
and says she really cannot play, do not Insist on it, 
The chances are that she cannot, 


It is thought that ice will be high — this 
sulmner socold that the men en- 
caged in cutting ice had to be furnished with mittens 
by the companies, and mittens are expensive 


“Yes,” said a tramp, ‘folks may 
about charitable mastitutions. Nowadays, | 
goes to the workhouse and gets a sup perand lodging, 
he’ 8 got to do something tn the ot work to pay 
for it. 


blushes, 


Last winter was 


talk 


' han 


way 
I don’t call that charity !"* 


An American and 
discussing the 
Thames, The 
"Whi, sir, 


an Englishinan were 
relative size of the Mississippi and the 
American thiished the 
there 


aryuiment thus: 
the Thames 
Mississippil’’ 


aln’tenough water in 
for the mouth of the 
A scientist says (the scientist is 
saying something) that each adult) person 
enough phosphorous in his body to make forty thou- 
sand matches, They who know how hard it) is to 
make a match of two persons will begin to lose faith 
in selentists, 


always 


carries 


~ ——_ - 
Superfluous Hair. 
Madame Wambold'’s Specific permanently 
Saperfluous Hair without Injurtnug the «kin. 
elreular, Madame WAMBOL)), 
Boston, Mass. 


removes 
Send for 


HM Sawyer Street, 


—_>- - <—_> 
&@2 When our readers answer any Adver- 
tihement found in these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
Post. 








Everything in Drv Goods, 
Wearing ApparJ! and 
Housekeeping Appoint- 
mentssent by mail, express or freight, accord. 
ing to circumstances— subject to return and 

und of money if not satisfactory, Cata 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 
se) JOHN W ANAMAKE R, PHILADELPHIA 
We have the largest retall stock In the United States. 
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Please say where, you saw whats adeont 


Always ask for 


PENS! ESTERBROOK’ ‘. 


For sale by all stationers. 
2B John Street, New York. 
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or a “ #4 anelled Gold & silver €hirot 
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Its Genuine and Fradulent Treatment. 


DR. J. A. SHERMAN, of No. SO) Broadway, New 
York, specialist in the treatmmentot rupture for the 
past ive ars by amethowl of his own diecover and 
with a sucers unparalleled, pou tee a trorok, with 
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AG E NTS W ANTED. 


C hampion 
WASHING 


MACHINE. 


Agents wanted Inevery 
county: the best, cheap- 
est, and the best-sellin 
Washer everinvented. it 
ocea a no more fron 
than a wringer :is atroty, 
duratie and simple, and 
le easily operated; atl 
savesover half the time 
and labor in washing. Send fora Priee-tiet, Large 
discount to the [rade and Agent 

SEAMAN aco , Millport, N.Y. 


GUIDE TO sUCCESS, 


@ with ror 


FORM BUSIN ESS and 
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Hien V FAR the beet Business and Social aide and 
jon tele 












yer ort, uly hed Much the latest, 
How t ODO KEY THING in the beet way How to be 
a oh ownlaw pw to do business correetly and saceess- 
alt Huw ~#. o society and in every partof life, aad 


€ ataies & 
allclasses 
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for terms 
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ore@ons 
repare time 

tattraction sells better than any other, appl 
UGLASS BROGB,, I’hiladelphia, Pa. 





Mane money selling our family Mevti- 

Agents: oeam'tal required, » Standard 
ure It Peart St., New York. 

GEN Ts WANTED for tire beat and faatest-sell- 


A ing Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
percent, NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philad’a, Pa. 
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- Bongs as sung by Harrigan and Hart, 
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| thful iittie Book Conta et epee 

[liustrations, |‘ Poeket ok 19 Bight 
Beenes 1 pag Masquerade Keenes. 
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The entire bot hy mail for Bets, (PO. 
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Important to the Mick! 
Svinptome indicate disease, 
\YNES. continuance, days of suffer- 
lug, perchance Death Symp- 

: vos are, lopure blood, cos. 
veness, Irregular appetite, 

4 lar he, sour belching, sore- 


Hessin tuck, oreas. and «ide, he art pas, giddiness, 
bad color to stools and urine, hot and cold sensationa, 


yellow skin, ‘SWAYNSE'S PILLS’ cure by gently re- 


moving alleorrupt matter, regulating and) nourteh- 
fny the system. 2yecents, (in stamps), box of 3) pille; 
| 5 boxes $1.00, at Drugyists or thy mall Address 


De. SWAYNE A SON, Philadelphia, Pa, 
= 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE! 


We send free on 8@ days’ trial De. Dye’s Elee- 


tre-Voltnte Belts 1:1 other Flectrie Applii- 
| anees TO WEN sullering trom Nervous Debil- 
ity, Eeomt Vitality, a! Kindred Troubles. A'!- 





es tor Bheumnation. Liver «ani Kidney Troa- 

bles. i) many other disemaes, speedy cures 

eAaranteed, Plostrated pamphlets free Address 
VOLTAIC BELT ¢0O., Marshall, Wich. 
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THE GERMAN NOBILITY Y. 








N England they are so accustomed to see 

commoners suddenly elevated into the 
peerage, and peers interinarrying with un- 
titled ladies, that there is a risk of forget- 
ting how widely different is the way in 
which such matters are regulated in Ger- 
many. 

There, counts and barons are so) numer- 
ous that Prince Windischeratz considered 
that mankind should not be enumerated 
below the rank of Freiberren. But this 
very inultiplicity of titled persons, 
sons and daughters are also title-bearers, 
not to speak of the legion of “vons’’ who 
have the “status of nobility,”’ inakes = the 
sovereigns chary of increasing the overflow- 
ing ranks of “Adel.” 

A chemist like Liebig, a publiser tike 
Tauchnitz, a tailor like Stulzor atinancier 


whose 


like Bleichroder, may be ennobled by their | 


sovereigns, yet they never take their places 


ainong the older nobility, as a barber's son, | 


a successful brewer, or a fortunate general 
does in England. 

This is owing to the fact that on the dis- 
ruption of the old empire there were more 
than three hundred princes absolute sover- 
eigns on their own territories, and thou- 
aands of counts, barons, and fee knights 
who exercised authority more uncontrolled 
than any European king now dares or cares 
to claiin. 

In some villages of “IHajduken” every 
person was noble, and in the Hartz a cer- 
tain Baron reigned over a single 
farin, the sinallness of his kingdom being 
no bar to his highness’ receiving Frederick 
the Great with a fraternal grace. 

We have all heard of Putmpernickel and 
Humbourg-Schlippenschoppen. — But no 
burlesque of the little German sovereign. 
ties of a century age could exceed the lu- 
dicerous character of the originals as de- 
scribed by Strautz, Velse,and Von Schreck- 
enstein, or in the more amusing 
Baring-Gould. 

For instance, the Sovereign 
Limburg-Styrum-Wilhelmsdorf, in Pran- 
conia, maintained a standing army of a col- 
onel, nine inferior officers, and two pri- 
vates. He also published his Court Gazette, 
and inptituted an order of Knighthood in 
his tiny realin; and Karl, Count: of Salim- 
Grumbach, kKeptopen table, and was at 
tended by lords and ladies in waiting, Haj. 
duks and Moors; had aeourt band, a minia 
ture Versailles, and a bodyvyuard of six 
men, With two snare-druminers, a base. 
drummer, and a fifer. 

Butevery one of these princes or their 
descendants jealously cherishes his pride 
ot descent, and would not willingly permit 
any infringement of the understanding are 
rived at after the close of the Tloly Roman 
Empire. 

Since the surrender of the iim erial crown 
by Francis II., there have fresh 
creations of the old) order of Freiherren, 
and when courtships have been 
these honors have been merely 
precedence for men already noble. 

lt is, theretore, very improbable that the 
institution of anew duke would be agree- 
able to the proud princes of Germany, who, 
as we huve already said, only consented to 
the most famousof modern Germans being 
called Prince when the tithe was hedged 
around with many qualifieations, 

They might permit him the 
rank of “Herzog zu'’—Duke in—which is a 
very different matter from “Herzog von" — 
Duke of—though the Freneh edition of the 
Alimanach de does not take exact 
cognizance of the distinction when it makes 
each of the English princes and princesses, 
Dukes and Duchesses of Saxony. They 
are, like all the Ernestine princes and 
princesses, Dukes and Duchesses in Sax- 
ony, the possessive title, if it is the right 


(irote 


pages of 


Count ol 


accorded, 
steps in 


possibly 


Grothe 


of any one,belonging bo the reigning sover- a 


eigns of the family. 

However, even should the diteulties in 
the way of Prince Bistuarck’s elevation toa 
dukedom be unsurimountible, we do not 
see that it matters greatly. 

The new rank might or might not: admit 
of his sons inarryvityy lito 8 vereign faini- 
lies;but NR would make himself not one whit 
name of Biss 
after 
have 


more distinguished; for the 
marck-SchoenLausen will live 
principalities 


long 


most of the German 


inerged into the Kingdom of Prussia, and | 


have been forgotten by the outer world. 
—_- o A 
Haste often trips u tsown heels 
—_ « — 
Hi “ st ~ } " : rraealf 
day and nig | ‘ , t exer 
cise, work too hard without rest, doctor all 


the “‘me, take all the vile nostruins adver- 
tised, and hen vou will want to know 
How To Gai WELL.—W hich is answered 


in three words—Tuake top Bitters! 











| 14, Garfield 
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| acetic. 


The prince of wails—A baby. 
Hlow to scrape an acquaintance—Turn 


barber. 





| nagerte. 


The place to find a*bear living—In a me 


We often her the expression that 
fire has gone out,** and on some of our large bulld- 
ings you can actually see the fire escape. 

Seven carloads of slacklime, three tons of 
old boots, twelve pecks of assafertida, and two bar- 
rele of carbolic acid have been sent to Saratoga to 
tone op and flavor the various springs. 

Everything seems to move in a circle. 
While, for instance, the lawyers are looking up the 
authorities, the authorities are looking up the crimi- 
nal, and the criminal, io bis turn, has to look up the 
lawvers, 

“Where are your kids?’ a society man 
asked, looking at the bare hands of a poor bat) de- 
serving editor at Vanderbilt's party, ‘‘At home in 
bed,’ was the indignant reply; ‘‘do you suppose I 
would bring my children toa party like this ?°° 


AYERS 
Sarsaparilla 


Is a highly concentrated extract of 
Sarsaparilla and other blood-purifying 
roots, combined with Iodide of Potas- 
aium and Iron, and is the safest, most reli- 
able, and most economical blood-purifier that 
It invariably expels all blood 
poisons from the system, enriches and renews 





can be used, 


the blood, and restores its vitalizing power. 
It is the best known remedy for Scrofula 
and all Scrofulous Complaints, Erysip- 
elas, Eczema, Ringworm, Blotches, 
Sores, Boils, Tumors, and Eruptions 
of the Skin, as also for all disorders caused 
by a thin and impoverished, or corrupted, 
condition of the blood, such as Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gout, General 
Debility, and Scrofulous Catarrh. 


Inflammatory Rheumatism Cured. 


“AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has cured me of 
the Inflammatory Rheumatism, with 
which I have suffered for many years. 

W. H. Moore.” 

Durham, Ia., March 2, 1482. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists ; $1, six bottles for $5. 


NERVOUS: DEBILITY 


Viale Weakness and Prostration, from Fy 
Ween radically and promptly cured 


Eo nC 


Been In use 20 years, and is the most successful 
edy known, Price $1 per vial, or 5 vials and la 
* wowder for $5, sent post free on receipt of p 
Sooneee giiemeco athic Medicine * 
199 Fulton Street, New Yore 
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A UTOMATIC ORGANS,ONLYS5. 


Harbach Organina Co., 


00, Uircu- 


lars free, Philada., Pa. 





No. 2! & 23 South Sixth St.. 


Between Market and Chestnut Streets, and 
DELAWARE AVE. & ARCH ST., PHILA. 


Flower Seeds tn large assortment, of best quality. 
Flower roots for Spring planting. Every thing of the 
best for farm, garden, or country seat. Send for 
catalogue. D. LANDRETH 4&4 SONS. 


FREE 10 FL A.M. Reantiful Colored Engraving, 
hoowing the Ancient Temple and Masonic Matters 
recently discovered tu Meaxtco, also, the large new 
‘iustrated Catalogue of Masonic books aud gooda, 
with bottom prices; aleo particulars of the very lu 
crative business offered F aM KFDDING 4 CO, 
Masonic Publishers aud Meuulacturers, 751 Broadway, NewYork 


] eautiful Chromo Pallets icts. each: 5',x7 
Oleographs, $1.15 per 100; 12 samples for De ts: 10x 


ro Ye hain each, Six funniest cards 


ge ( Chestnut 8t., Philada., Pa. 


RUPTURE 


Cure guaranteed. Dr.J.B. Mayer, om Arch 8t., Phila, 


for two 


. LA THAM ‘hi r on 





I ANDRETH'S SEEDS 
4 ARE THE BEST 


DAVIDL ANDRETH & SONS 
and 255, Sixth St, Phila., Pa . 








Package, greatest thing ontr .. ou 
BS Tomss. ladies. With this package you cam 
make those laugh who neverliauch You cas | 
have heage of faa. Don't fall te arder one, 


Pet Paid 


ORTH BROS., 126 Bianth St. New Yous 






by Watchmakers. By mail, Séc 
See. J.8 BIRCH & CO. .38 Dey St., N.¥ 


+ 


“the 








hine Rabbit Cured ‘fim 16 
— @ays. No pay till Cured, 
Da. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Obia 


=a MONTH @ boar rai r3 Young Ven 
$6 or ‘ adie in eact unt Addire« 
W ZikGLER a CO. P 


liadelphia, Pa. 


| AQ tty Transparent Cards (for bovs,) name and 
set of Flirtation Cards, 0c, 50 Prize ¢ ‘hromos, lc, 


Agents’ Sample book 2c .Gein Card Co., Fast River, Ct. 


te Hendid [9% Latest Style Chromo Cards, name on lc. 
Promtem with 3 packs. E. H. Pardee, New Haven (1%. 














Dyspepsia is the Mother of the Following Complaints 


Sick Headache, Nausea, Vertigo, Dimness of Sight, Loss of Appetite, Wasting of 


Strength, Flatulence, with frequent Belching of Wind, Bilious Vomiting, Burn- 
ing Sensation at the Pit of the Stomach, Oppression After Eating, De- 
pression of Spirits, Palpitation of the Heart, Pain in the Pit 
of the Stomach or Towards Right Side, Uneasiness of 
the Bowels, Irritability of Temper, Sallow- 
ness of Complexion, Etc., Etc. 


THE BILL OF FARE is passed to the poor dyspeptic. He 
glances over it and recognizes several delightful dishes which he is 
very fond of, “Lut, owing to the deplorable condition of his stomach 
he is obliged to exercise gre: 


’ 
it caution or suffer the terrible conse- 


quences,” hence the ideaof a good meal is given up and he is obliged 
to resort to the same old tiresome dish of oat meal mush or toast 
and the old stand-by, stale bread, in order to sustain life. Now, what 
is life without perfect digestion? What a terrible wreck impaired di- 
gestion produces! How many people lead a wretched life for 
want of the proper remedy. Dyspepties are continually brooding 
over some imaginary trouble, or become low-spirited, dejected, hateful, 
disagreeable to their family and friends. 
live, but simply exist. 


as a rule do not 
Thousands have ended their miserable lives 
Now, in order to obtain perfect 
dige 'stion aa health and happy dignaltion, go to your nearest 
druggist and obtain one package of IENGELMAN’S DYSPEPSIA 
POWDERS, which contains 10 days’ treatment, costing you but 10 
cents per day. Thousands have been cured with one package, so 
there is no excuse for suffering from Indigestion when directions are 
followed. If your druggist has none in stock, he can readily obtain 
a package for you (if obliging) through the wholesale druggists who 
are supplied by my agents, Johnston, Holloway & Co., 602 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. Should you hive any difficulty in procuring 
enclose One Dollar 
and you will receive a package 
accepted. 

The -action of ENGELMAN’S DYSPEPSIA POWDERS, when 
taken into the system, is directly upon the food during the process 
of -digestion, 


Dyspeptics 


by committing some rash act. 


them at lome, to my address or to my agents 


by the next mail. Postage stamps 


absorbing GUSes, neutrali: ing acids and correcting acrid 


secretions, thus improving the appetite, promoting digestion and 
giving tone and vigor to the entire system, 


Very Respectfully, 


LABORATORY, 18389 SE YBERT STREET 
__PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


SHUT YOUR MOUTH WHILE BREATHING. 


P , a intended that you should breathe through your Nose. Keep your Nostrils, 
ree of Fou! + it us, In order that your Lungs may be ‘supplied with Pure’ Air. 








~~ Ranga rn : _satbaiecrde a Mucus, Poisons eve ry breath of air ente ring the Lungs 
eee Issages ‘SNE FFENE ind enjov New Life. 
eae ae FFENE s put “i n a handsoine Carmine, Enameled Hinged-Lid, Meta 
| Jo nove - uh ' , eyed and retails at 25 Cents, which should induce every one 
t Vit an ! Vv the biessing of Good Health. 
The filthy han tof Hemming, Hawking and 


Spitting, and the swallowing of Foul 


Mucus is cured by Sxt FFENE 
and recommended by over 522 Druggists in Fhiladel phia. 


pply you, send me the amount in Postage 
Address, 


FRANK E. ENGELMAN, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Sold 


Itthe Drugyist in your vicinity cannot su 
Stanips and you will receive a box by mail. 


Laboratory, 1839 Seybert St. 
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“Presenting the Bride” Heard From 


——_—___i > 6 ~<a — -_ 


Janesville, Ind., May 22, '83. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—You: magnificent 
premium picture, **Presenting the Bride,** at hand, 


it, and thank you very much for such a beautiful 
present. I have shown it to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding, 
Will do all that lies iu my power to increase your sub- 


ription list. 
_ Cc. A. W. 





Weir City, Kan., May 19, ‘82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, **Presenting the Bride,*’ was duly received, and 
aim more than picased with tt. It is by far the hand- 


somest picture Ll ever saw. pe 





Baldwin, Wis., May 19, '83. 
Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘‘Presenting 
the Bride,** in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subserib- 
ers from me shortly,as many of my fricuds expressed 
a desire to subseribe, and how could they feet other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 


r.H. TF. 





Philmont, 8. C., May 22, 82. 
Editor Post—I recetved your premium picture yes- 
terday alleound, andam very much pleased with It, 
It is farahead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 


subseribers. Am quite proud of it. 
A. A. B. 


Macon, Mo., May 21, ’83. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
BKride,*’ came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to *xpress my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium, I have received inany premiums, but yours 
leads them all. Will send some subscriptions soon, 
x &. &. 


Browning, Mo, May 19, ’82. 
Editor Post—The premiuin picture, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride’’ received, and | consider it grand. I have 
shown it toseveral! of my friends, and each and every 


oue of them pronounce it: beautiful. 
M.E. A. 


—_— + — 
Martin, Tenn., May 22, ’82. 
Editor Post—I have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.’’ It far surpasses my most san- 
aie expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 


eubseribers for you, A 
A. N. 


Sheldon, Ill., May 23, °83. 


Kditor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,** has come to hand, and in’ good 


condition, [Lam much pleased with it, indeed, I 
have shown it tosome Of my neighbors, and they 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful, Will send you 


some subscribers soon, 
Oo. W. i. 


Rock Bluff, Fla., May 19, 83, 
Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘‘Present- 
ing the Bride,’* and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. [am well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
somest and most valuable premium they ever saw, 
Ss. W. J. 


Cadaretta, Miss., May 21, °83. 


Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,*’ received, It is beautiful, and [| am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think itis just superb. Expectto get you numerous 


gubdscribers ina few days, ct 
> 


Greenville, Tex., May 20, ’82. 

Editor Post 
think it very beautiful. 
in raising your subscription list, and I 
get a great many subscribers for you, 


I received my premium last night, and 
I will with pleasure aid you 
think I can 


2 
Glenwood, Iowa., May 21, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post-—My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,*’ 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than 
claimed it to be. I willsee what I can for you In 
tthe way of new subscribers. 


you 


do 


B.S. B. 

Taylor’s Bridge, N. C., May 19, °82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post —! received the beau- 
tiful picture, *‘Presenting the Bride, ** in time, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations, Shall see what I can 
«jo for you in the way of subscribers. 


due 


G,. B.D, 





Portsmouth, Va., May 24, ’82. 
Editors Post—I received ny premium for The Post, 
for which accept tianks, It is the most beautiful pre- 


mium | ever saw. 
a. 2. 





Malvern, Iowa., May 18, ‘83. 

Editor Post—‘'Presenting the Bride*’ 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 


in our gallery for the inspection of our friends. 
E. C, 





Pleasantville, Ind., May 22, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received. THE Postis a splendid literary journal. 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whuhas seen the picture 
considers it grand, 


A. JI.M 
Boston, Mass , May 25, ’83 
i. ‘ ." r prel Ir ent t! 
Via ) 
Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘Pre 
senting the Bride,’’ and think it very beautiful. Had 


it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival, It 


le admired by every body. 
T. P. W. 


| 


! 





| 








DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Bleed Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 


} SROFULOU: SYP : ; 
and think it very beautiful. Lam greatly pleased with | son ULOUS OR SYPHILITIC » HEREDI- 


TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 

Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, Sy phi- 
litic Complaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, 
Water Brash, White Swelling, Tumors, flip Dis 
eases, Mercurial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout 
Dropsy, Bronchitis, Consumption. 

For the cure ot 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUPTIONS ON THE FACE AND BODY, PIM- 
PLES, BLOTCHES, SALT RHEUM, OLD SORES, 
ULCERS, Dr. Radway’s Sarsapariliiian Re- 
solvent excels all renicdial agents. It purifies the 
blood, restoring health and vigor; ciear skin and 
beautiful complexion secured to all. 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarsaparillian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 
Kidney and Bladder Complaints 
Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy or mixed with gubstances like the white of an 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, billonsappearance and white bone-dust depos- 
its, and where there is a pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain inthe small of the back 
and along the loins. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles ot 
wedicine than any other preparation. Taken in 
Teaspoontul Doses, while others require five or six 
times asmuch. One Dollar Per ttle. 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS, INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED. 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 
RELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is nota remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bill- 


| ous, Scarlet, Ty phoid, Yellow and other tevers, (aided 


| bv taking Radway's Ready Relief, 


| tisim, 








was delivered | 


by RADWAY'S PILLS) 50 quick as RADWAY's kkeapy 
RELIEF. 

Looseness, Diarrhea, or patoful discharges from 
the bowels are stopped in fifteen or twenty minutes 
No congestion or 
inflammation, no weakness or lassitude, will follow 


the use of the R, R. Relief, 


ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 
neuralgia, nervousness and sleeplessness, rheuma- 
lumbago, pains and wealbuaes in the back, 
spine, or kidneys; pains around the liver, pleurisy, 
swelling of the Joints, pains in the bowels, heart- 
burn and pains of all kinds, Radway’s Ready Relief 
will afford immetiate ease, and its continued use for 
a few days effect a permanent cure.. Price, Wecents, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


| A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, purge, re vulate,p irify, Cleanse, and strengthen, 

RADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
yous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, be ver, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowela, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viseera. Purely vegetable, coutaining 
no mereury, minerals or deleterious drugs, 

Be (Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, [n- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Plead, Acid- 
itv of the Stomach, Nuwsea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulnes: or Wetght in the Stomach, Sour Fruc- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Weba before the sight 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deticiency 


yiration, Yellowness of the Skin and byes, Pain in 
he Side, Chest, Limits, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will tree the 


system of all the above-named disorders, 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTs, 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Senda letter stampto BADWAY & CO., No. 32 


Warren Street, New York. 
S@luformation worth thousands willbe senttoyou, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


for Radway's, and see 
ison whatyou buy. 


Be sure and ask that the 


name ‘‘Radway’’ 


PETER COOPER. — 


His Life and Character. 1) 


author of ‘The Glory at 1 Shame of Fovlaned Me 

Napoleon Dynasty, ete Eileostrated. i’ 10 

eta: cloth, 23 eta.: Hall K 35 eta. LP o-taye 

fatips take Not v dealer rive t A 
fol “ b z ny 

' 

LDPRSEKTE!I 4 

COTTEK'’S SATURDAY j 

SCHILAK'S SONG OF THE BELL, a Ven z 

THE SEA-SEKPENTS OF SCIENCE irew W ‘ y 

W ORLU-SMAKSHING, by W. Mattieu Williams - de. 

JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, bs Yeory >t., %. 1 
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. Practicing solicitors—Street beggars. . 
Adam and Eve established the first Ap 
pellate Court. 
In choosing a wife, always select one that | 
will washes 
Something that every man turns his back 
on 
The only kind of cakes children don't 


ery for—A cake of soap. 


When are watches easily stolen? When 


they are off their guard. 

There is one consoling thought in a 
late spring. It puts off the apple colic season as long 
as possible, 


A contemporary wants to know “what 


are our young men coming to?** Coming to see the 


Humorous. | 


His bed. | 





Kivls, of course, 


Why may a dressing-gown be described 
as the most lasting of a gentleman's wardrobe %  He- 
cause he never wears it out. 

Drill inspector to recently joined recruit 
“As you were; as you were, man!’ Reeruit 
**Hanged if TL know where [I were!’ 

When a lady who has been taking music 
lessons for the past eight years hangs back, 
and says she really cannot play, do not Insist on it. 
The chances are that she cannot, 


Dhushes, 


It is thought that ice will be high this 
suifiner. Last winter was so eold that the men en- 
Kaged in cutting ice had to be furnished with mittens 
by the companies, and mittens are expensive 


“Yes,”’ said a tramp, ‘folks may 
about charitable mistitutions. 
goes to the workhouse and gets a ‘upperand lodging, 
he's got to do sometbing in the way of work to pay 
for it. [don't call that cbarity!"" 


talk 


‘ 
Nowadays, Ifa man 


An American and an Englishman were 
discussing the relative size of the Mississippi and the 
Thames, The American finished the argument thus 
“Why, sir, there aln’t enough water in the Thames 
to make a wargle for the mouth of the Mississippi!’ 

A scientist says (the scientist is 
that each adult carries 
enough phosphorous in his body to make forty thou 
sand matches, hard it is to 
make a match of two persons will begin to falth 
in selentists, 


always 
saying something) person 
They who know how 


love 


-— —— 3 <a 
Superfiluous Hair. 


Madame Wambold’s Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin. 
circular, Madame WAMBOLD), 34 Sawver Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


Send for 


—_> - — 

Sea” When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found in these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
Vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
Post. 





JohnWanamaker’s 


Everything in Dry Goods, 
Wearing Appar J! and 
Housekeeping Appoint 
mentssent by mail, express or freight, accord 
ing to circumstances—subject to return and 
refund of money if not satisfactory. Cata 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 

JOHN WANAMAKER, PulLapecruia 
We have the largest retall stock fn the United States. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
Champion 
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MACHINE. 
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Ladies’ Department. 
FASHION CHAT. 

VOR. light materials searf draperies are 

still in especially for evening 

dresses made ef plain and poinpadour su- 


vouue, 


rahe. 

These seart draperies are alipost univer- 
sally becoming, and being easily arranged 
and economieal, imasmueh as they take but 
little material, they are always popular. A 
pretty and youthful evening toilette is of 
the palest pink plain surah, and pourpadour 
broche surab on asimilar pale pink pround. 
The skirt is bordered with narrow 
pleatings of plain surah, headed by Nounces 
of lace in the new pinkish white tint that is 
80 fashionabie. 

Two draperies cross the front of the dress, 
both edged with the lower 
one is of plain surah ending ina patted dra- 
the upper one is 


two 


fuce fhounees, 


pery to mateh at the back, 
of potnpadour sural witha coquille drapery 
of the two uiaterials at the back, falling 
over the plain putt. 

The corsage is of potumpadour surah, Open 
it the neck, with elbow sleeves and points 
back wand front. 

The neck is half low at 


ished off with « fichu composcd of three 


the baek and fin- 


rows of lace. 
\ very pretty dress, also inade of plain 


and broche fabrics has a pleated skirt) of 


plain sicilienne, the tunie and waisteout are 
bordered 


merveilleus, Che Cunte 


and caugut up in 


of satin 
with gulpure, 
draperios with roses. 


Valance 


The open coat leotice With long pleated 


tulls and elbow sleeves is of broehe, with 
Kuipure turned back over the waisteoat, and 
Kulpure sabots on the sleeves, 

The wide britwned lat ois trinwued with 
ribbon and roses. “This dress is exceeding- 
lv pretty with the olain taterals, ana the 


ground of the broche in the pale yellow 


now worn, and Marshal Neal roses on the 
dress and buat. 
Rich dresses of ottoman nalle, broehe 


and velvet are frequently made so that they 


ean be worn at atternoon recepUons, and 


for small dimmer and evening parties; few 
teilettes are, Indeed, more serviceable than 
these, and the rules as to their stvle are few 
and stuiple. 

The potted corsage is aliost the only 
kind used for dinner dresscos, whetber rieh 
orstinple, varied by the Critutaing and the 
stvile of cutting the meek. 

Mt least fifteen outot twenty have short 
the 


easy lo wear, 


points, se beeotmliiy to taost tipures, 
Jeornge Vianlous protint: beedtags 
especially by stout ladies, 
eduwed with 
ora plain toate, af the 
broche if the corsage be plain. 

On the whole, however, Corsages: are but 
little 
only suitextremely slitn figures, 

A charming dinner dress is of blaek satin 
and Chantilly lace, the shirt: tritnimed with 


lace fhownees, 


he SS 


The basques are lace, fringe, 


er Siagre? The broche, 


trimmed, and elaborate ornaments 


alternate satin pleatings and 
The long pleated satin tablier has ne trim. 


the sides, 


ining but the bows looping it at 
and the back drapery terminates: ina loti 
pleated untrinitiied: Grain, 


The corsage isot black satin, protnite do back 


and front, with added = Lasques of two lace 
flounees, mot follow the outline, but 
place al stralulit ouso that at the points thie 


siles are 


tnider = thounee is cpuite slaw lng 


more wand tare as thie hollowed 
nhove 


the 


out; the back drapervois eaught up 
these fMouneces, Upon the back port of 
Cormape. 

The plastron os very pretty, pleated) and 
square whove, the lower purl hidden be. 
neath four large bows, a lone bow alse fias- 
tenting the mock. 

The sleeves reach alittle below the elbow, 
and are Uritntned with satin mousquetaire 
eutts ornamented with bows. 

Trained evening dresses are those gener- 
ally ornamented with embroiderca tabliers, 
and some of the newest of these have appli- 


wd with in- 


ial 


ections of tan-colored course thine 
erusted gold ornaments like the old Floren 
tine and Moorish arabesques, 

The most magnificent kind of enmbroidery 


however, is that in gold and colors on light 


toned leather, in oriental desigus of the 
tuost Varied character, 

This embroidery is ether Mat or open, 
and formas paliis and borders ! hi © ay 
| j I sf s boiiy li i 
+ alge 
anew Gated ‘ 
panel for the v s , , 
isa Very lastional Kind « iarcntation 
and easily avoided by those who have no 


adiniration for it. 
cul 


There is also a yreat deal of colored 


broidery in the Louis XIL1 


and Louis 


XVI. styles in faintand rather faded colors 
on Hindoo voile, crepe muslin, batiste, eta- 
Inine, surab and guaze, for tunics, collars, 
pelerines, waisteoats, tabliers, robings, and 
flounees, 

* Cloth or redingotes, 
which succeeded the heavy winter mantles, 
are used for travelling and imorning wear, 
and on showery days, although ladies have 
Variety of transition tmantles to 
choose frown. 

Many are of plaid cloth, in large or small 
patterns according to taste, although if re- 
quired to last some time sinall chequers 
should be chosen, as they are less conspicu- 
ous and perhaps also less distingue, but 
liable on thifit very account to remain longer 
in fashion, 

They are nade also of plaid with broche 
designs or of faney cloths, the skirts or 
basques long, edged frequently with bands 
of plain velvet, and fastened down the 
front with large antique silver buttons, 
embossed with heads of animals, 

The back is pleated and secured by a belt 
starting from the side pieces, the front being 
the visite shape to the hips with pleated 
added basques ; the visite sleeves are shaped 
to choice in front, they commence at the 
side piece and fall to the commencement of 


tweed wraps and 


“a large 


the pleated basques, 

The same stvle can be made in plain cloth 
edged With velvet of the same shade, but it 
then loses its chief quality, that of not easily 
soiling. 

The pretty and gracetul seart mantilla 
will be the favorite shape as soon as hot 
weather really begins, nade in the same 
inaterials as the larger visites, 

Chequers and plaids have more than a 
due share of popularity this season, for even 
cotton fabrics for summer dresses are made 
im a& yreat variety of chequered patterns, 
large, medium, and sll. 

They so far have the advantage over 
plainer fabries that they keep clean much 
Jonwer. 

Sateens are made, however, in plain dark 
colors, as well as in pale tints, the surface 
remarkably bright and glossy, and the col- 
ors in rich shades, 

They are not very suitable for children, 
but coartning little toilettes are made in the 
lighter tints, trimmed with lace, 

The new shade of lace, a delicate creamy 
pink, is specially suited to triin pink sateen 


for young girls or children. For less dres- 


sy costumes Chequered and plaid zephyrs | 
' will be worn, 


Young girls over thirteen are still attired 
in long redingotes and pleated skirts of fine 
cloth for colder days, a searf draping the 


upper part of the skirt, either beneath or | 


above the redingote robings. 

A redingote of blue cloth is edged all 
round with festoons of silk cord, and is fas- 
tened to the waist with brandenburghs, 

The basques are pleated behind, and a 
slignt drapery is caught upon the tournure; 
the skirt is pleated and a pleated searf is 
draped upon the upper part, beneath the 
redingote. i 

\ Girondin hat of straw, with a plume of 
paier blue feathers, is a very suitable cha- 
peau to wear with the costume, 

Next to the redingote the jacket corsage 
rauks in favor for young girls, over the 
saine stvle of pleated skirt and seart as that 
mentioned the the scarf, 
however, forming the back drapery. 

A pretty style for the jacket is a casaque 
Open With coat revers over a walstcoat with 


above, ends ol 


lony basques; such additions as creneiated 
basques trimmed with buttons or braid, or 
bias bands of plush or velvet, trimming the 
straight added basques depend upon indi- 
vidual taste. 
corsages are without a waistcoat, 
sliiply fastening with numerous stnall gilt 
or silver buttons, the basques cut ip tabs or 
plain, with two large deep pleats behind. 
This is a favorite style for piaid zephyrs ; 
the skirt and tunie or searf only of plaid, 
the corsage generally of dark, plain batiste; 
dark sateen would however be very suita- 
ble, quite plain, and fastened with sinoked 
or fish-eye pearl buttons, white frills reliev- 
dark corsage at the throat and 


Sole 


the 
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Wrists, 


Fireside Chat. 
[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. ] 
pow N CRUMBS TO SERVE WITH GAME, 
) Put sole crusts into the oven, and 


When brown crush them with « rolling 
} 


ti (crease a baking-tin lightly with but- 
ithed thaath t hot. Shak he crumbs 
sel t nm the oven ti Line 

ir eauy t 

ken | ‘ Sas good naking sit 
ets for soup Sure siices taken from the 


FRIED BREADSERVED INSTEAD OF VEUE- 
rABLES.—Cut bread which, though 
stale, is still light and solt, into fingers half 
an inch thick, dip thein in milk, and let 
them drain for awhile. 


sole 
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with white of egg, dredge a little flour over 
thein, and fry them in a little hot butter in 
a frying-pan. Pile them, pyramid fashion, 
in a hot dish, and serve with gravy. 

STALE BREAD MADE INTO RUSKS FOR 
CHEESE.—Break the bread into small 
rough pieces, dip each one quickly in and 
out of cold uulk, put them upon a perfectly 
clean baking-tin, and bake ip a hot oven. 

In a few minutes they will be crisp,when 
they must be taken out, allowed to go cold, 
and put away in a tin canister to be used 
when required, 

To make « pudding of broken bread 


sects, Soimehow, the most natural way of | 


using it; yet, asl hinted a little while ago, 

bread-pudding is not usually received with 

the enthusiasin to which it appears entitled 
by virtue of the economical motives of its 
inakers. 

I think the reason of this is that cooks 

appear to have so little idea of varying the 
forin of this particular delicacy. 
They learn to make one sort of bread- 
pudding, and then every time they discov- 
er a little stale bread on hand, they pre- 
pare this particular dish (perbaps not al- 
ways quite successfully), until the metm- 
| bers of the family learn to associate the 

name of bread-pudding with the practice of 
| household virtue, and the sight of it makes 
them wish they had dined out, 

This is a mistake. ‘The glory of art is to 
conceal art.’’ There are very tew people in 
the world who are economical froin choice, 
though I hope and believe that there are a 
great inany who are so froin principle. 

I cannot suppose that any One would pre- 
fer to use a broken crust when they inight 
have a slice from a well-baked loaf for the 
} mere enjoyment of it. 
| Yet, if the broken crust is perfectly clean 
| —has not been handled by dirty fingers, or 
thrown about, and is in good condition, itis 
as Wholesome as the daintiest tartine. 

And as it is there, in our bread-pan and 
on our conscience, let us inake the most of 
| it, and render it acceptable by means of 
that variety which Cowper tells us— 

“Is the spice of life, 
And gives it all its flavor.” 

There are a great many puddings into the 
composition of which broken bread may 
enter without the partakers thereof being 
painfully reminded of the original ingredi- 
ents. I will mention a few of these, 

APPLE CHARLOTTE.—This very old- 
fashioned but delicious pudding is prepared 
as flollows— 

Giet a plain tin mould, either oval or 
round, and about tive inches deep. Cut 
some thin slices of stale bread into fingers 
| and rounds, dip these into clarified butter, 
and line the inould completely, tnaking one 
piece overlap another so that there are no 
holes through which the apple can escape. 

Bake some apples in a greased dish, with- 
out water, till quite soltt, beat to pulp, 
sweeten, and fill the mould. 

Cover the pudding with a round of stale 
bread dipped in butter, lay a plae on the 





| 


top, and bake in 8 good oven until the 
bread 1s brightly brown. 

Turn ona hot dish and serve hot with 
milk. Other fruits inay be used instead of 
apples for a pudding of this description, but 
it must be remembered that the pulp taust 





be stiff not watery. Juicy fruit will make 


} an excellent bydropathic pudding. 
| 


Brust them over 
* i 


A sort of rough and ready variety of apple 
charlotte is brown belly, sometimes called 
Swiss pudding. 

Butter a pie-dish thickly, and fill it with 
| alternate layers of bread-cruinbs and good 
| baking apples which have been pared, 
| cored, and sliced thickly. 
| Sprinkle sugar and a little grated lemon- 
j; ring over each jayer of apples, and put 

pieces of butter here and there onthe fruit. 








| Let crumbs form the uppermost layer, and | 


' when the dish is full lay ona cover of thin 
slices of bread buttered. Pour half a cup. 

| ful of water overall and bakeyently till the 
apples fall. Serve with milk. 

Hydropathie pudding tinay be made with 

any Kind of juicy fruit. Pick the fruit and 
stew it with a litthe water and suyar till the 
juice tlows freely. 

Take an ordinary pudding basin, put a 
| round of stale bread about the size of half-a- 

crown at the bottom, and place tingers all 
round it in an upright position, leaving 
about an ineh between euch finger. 

Fill the bow] with the hot stewed fruit, 
}and put this in gently by spoonfuls so as 
| not to displace the bread. 

The solid portion of the fruit should be 
| putin first, in order. that its weight may 
| keep the fingers in position, afterwards tine 
| juice may be added, 

_ Cover the top of the pudding entirely with 
| Stale bread cut into dice, lay a sinall plate 

on and press this closely down with a 
| Weight, until the juice tlows over the plate. 
| Leave the fruit until quite cold, turn upon 


| a glass dish and serve with or without uulk, 


custard, or crea. 

Any kind of truit may be used, but red 
fruits have the best appearance. This pud- 
ding is inexpensive, delicious, easily made, 
and by no means common, 

—__—-  . <—>— — 


THE JACKKNIFE OF A GENIUS.—A cele- 
braved oid 
on “The German Masterpiece,’ to quote 
verbatim, “being that famous knife, which 
hath been for some time in England and 


highly applauded by the most exquisite 
irtists ; Containing m the handie sixty odd 
figtires, some enyraved, thers carved, and 
kdiniration Of tbose that beheld 

it hath two Kevs, which open sever! 

locks icluding those various Rarities con- 
lalnec therein; It Was seven years a-inaking, 


and valued by the author, the famous artist 
of Germany, at Filteen Hundred Pounds, 
and is now exposed to public view for Eng- 
land’s satisfaction. To be seen at Bartholo- 
wew Fair, against the King’s Head.”’ 





Correspondence. 


B. W. 0., (Lebanon, Pa.)— You did 
perfectly right in the matter, and deserve the raise 
of all your friends, ; 


MAMIE N., (Philadelphia, Pa.) — The 
young man undoubtedly loves you, and it was very 
wrong on your part to make fun of his big feet. 


Maky, (Freeborn, Minn.)—No. 1. Count 
three crotchets, or six quavers in a bar, No. 2. Count 
four crotchets, or eight quavers, No. 3 Count the 
same as No. 1. 


Fiora,(Philadelphia, Pa.)—Wash your 
hands every day in very hot water, That will stop 
the perspiration aud make them white at the same 
time. Tokecep them white wear gloves as often as 
you can. 


L. F. W., (Montealin, Mich. )—He seems 
to be an undesirable acquaintance, Let him see, 
trom your manner towards him, that you are inde- 
pendent of his attentions, and probably he may ex- 
plain his strange behavior. If he does not, have noth- 
ing more to say to him. 


OLIVIETTE, (Kensington, Pa.)—Tell your 
nother all about it, and ask her leave to bring your 
sweetheart to the house, If he ls a young man sulted 
to your age and station, your mother willno doubt 
xive her consent when she knows how matters stand. 
She isa woman like yourself, and you can trust to 
her having a woman's heart. But, remember, keep 
nething back, 

G. K. S., (Philadelphia, Pa.)—A differ- 
ence in disposition is not an obstacle to happiness In 
married life: ahusband and wife may be the comple- 
ment of each other, each possessing the qualities the 
other lacks. As you rrankly confess tuo the vice of 
indolenee, it is very likely that anything would weary 
you at times, and perhaps marriage with an enegetic, 
capable girlisthe one thing thatcan save you and 
make you worth something. 

D. C.S., (Worcester, Mass.)—In tropical 
countries cases have been known of the inidnight 
moon at its full having as fatal an effect on those ex- 
posed to it as ever inid-sumimer sun at noon-day has 
had in our climate, Itis especially hurtful to those 
upon the water, Sailors who haye fallen asleep in 
the full flood of mvonlizht have awakened delirious, 
and so died, Lunatics are said to be worse at the 
fullof the moon, and surely anyone can see thas 
lovers are. 


CountTRy, (Portage, O.)—Such questions 
must be decided according to local custom and usage. 
The humaue Jewish law forbids a man to drive away 
the gleaners from his fields, and on the same _ princi- 
ple, where trees, bushes, and wild fruits ea unoecu- 
pied land have no market value, a mau would be ver 
churlish in objecting tu his neighbors helping them- 
selves. Ifthe practice becomes a nuisance, a sign 
warning all persons to abstain from cutting any trees 
or bushes on the land will usually prove a sufficient 
protection. 











READER, (Bradley, Ark.)—The progress 
ot rabies in the dog is very rapid; the aiudimal dies in 
three or four days fromthe commence.nent of the 
disease, and very seldom lives over ten, so that ifa 
dog lived a tonth after inflicting a bite, it was cer- 
tainly not rabid at the tine it bit. Ifadog inflicts a 
bite, even in play, it should be closely watched, and 
if it shows any suspicious symptoms the wound 
should be cauterized with uitrate of silver, The 
doy should be earefully shut up, but not killed, until 
itis known whether it has rabies or not, 


AMMA, (Montgomery Co., Pa.) — The 
most natural and facile method to procure sleep is tu 
place the head ina comfortable position, and = then 
taking a full inspiration, breathe as much as possible 
through the nostrils, The attention must now be 
fixed upon the fact of breathing. The patient must 
imagine that he sees the breath passing from his nos- 
trils: and the very moment he brings his mind to 
conecive this, apart from all other ideas, conscious- 
ness and memory depart, and—he sleeps. The method 
is strange, but simple, and the experiment will prove 
its truth. 


MorTieER, (Morgan, Va. )—So far trom for- 
bidding children to play, they should be encouraged 
in their sports, since love ot play is a most important 
means of education, Anything that makes them run 
toand fro, chasing and being chased, is) inteusely 
amusing to them; and so it develops their muscular 
power, alertness, quickness of eye, skill ip the bal- 
ancing, in tareing round and round, watehfulness, 
patience and many other faculties. It ts a great mis- 
take to inake children sit still long, except sometiines 
that they may learn to sit still, Itis, no doubt in- 
convenient to their elders, this perpetual prving = ac- 
tivity, this insatiable curiosity, the asking of innu- 
terable questions ; but if they do not do all this, how 
shall they learn ¥ They have beeu made so for goud 
reasons. The child doves not need much for his 
Amusement, expensive toys are usually wasted on 
him. Give him a bitof string to tle knots in: some- 
thing to roll, to push, to set up and take down, to 
take apart and put together: a heap of sand, a bunch 
of sticks, a paper to tear or to cut, water to sail his 
boat, sand to dig, and he is fully satisfied. How sug- 
xestive is the story of the young prince, for whom 4 
box of costly plarthings had been brought from Paris, 
who soon grew tired of them, and going to the win- 
dow, said, ‘*Mamina, may [ gooutand play in tliat 
beautiful mud ¥*? 


MaRiIg£ (Marshall, Kansas.) — No, the 
Greeks did not admire small hands, Proportion and 


fitness were to them ruling principles, outside of 
which they found no beauty. Hands are no more 


| beautiful for being small than eyes for being big : but 


inanuscript Waxes enthusiastic | 


many a modern girl would ask her fairy godmotLer, if 
she had one, to give her eyes as big as saucers and 
hands as sinall as those of adoll, believing that the 
first cannot be too large nor the last too sinall. Tiny 
fectand hands are terms constantly used by pott> 
and novelists in a inost misleading manner, It can- 
uot be possible that they are intended by the writers 
to express anything but general delicacy and refine- 
ment; but a notion is encouraged that results in the 
destruction of one of the most beautiful of natura 
the human foot. This unfortunate notiv!. 
that the beauty of the fuot depends upon its smallne>- 
leads to thecrippling of it, till it becomes, in many 
as a bunch of crippled deformity. Itisa! 
alike revoltii.g to good 

foot of a growing <1! 
short, crumpling 


objects 


practice, 
ut the 


Atonly teo 
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a shivs iatis pu the 
intoa bunch, but, being pointed, turns the great 

inward, producing deformity of general shape, a” 
in the course of thne, inevitable bunions, the on!) 
wonder being that steadiness in stamding or *' 
grace of movement at all is left to these victims v! 


; ignorance, 











